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THE NEGRO RACE IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


In order not to lose our way in a rather complicated 
subject, it is advisable to make a selection and some dis- 
tinctions in advance. We are not really concerned with 
considering everything that has been written in French 
about the black race, for this would include the accounts 
of explorations and military reports, as well as anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology, esthetics, and the like, and 
would require more than one volume for the bibliography 
alone. The present account undertakes in a more modest 
way to review some of the purely literary works, the 
works of imagination inspired by the black race. We can 
not flatter ourselves that a review of this type will be com- 
plete. It is not necessary, moreover, that it should be. The 
essential thing is for it to permit the marking out of the 
principal stages, since a single glance upon the general 
picture will facilitate the logical conclusions which should 
be drawn therefrom. 

In order to proceed methodically, it would have been 
desirable to arrange in two different chapters prose and 
poetry. But that is not possible. Besides the fact that cer- 
tain works are designated as poems in prose, others con- 
tain at the same time prose and verse. It would have been 
necessary, then, to include them under two different head- 
ings, an arrangement which would have needlessly length- 
ened this study. 
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We shall limit ourselves, therefore, to a study in the 
first place of the book properly so-called, and then take up 
in another chapter the works intended for the theater. For 
most of the works mentioned herein the bibliographical in- 
dications are those of the Catalogues de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. As far as possible the first edition is 
given. 

If one remembers that, in the Middle Ages, ideas of 
geography were rather scant, one is less surprised to find 
the ignorance which prevailed concerning the races in- 
habiting the only continents then known. In the eyes of 
the Western European, the Mediterranean shores of Asia 
and of Africa were occupied by Saracens, and the rest of 
Africa by Negroes named indifferently, or almost so, Nu- 
bians, Lybians or Ethiopians. It is as a part of Ethiopia 
that the black race appears in the most ancient monument 
of French literature, La Chanson de Roland (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, Ms. 23 of the Digby Collection). The 
author of it is unknown, and the original text is lost. The 
Oxford manuscript is a copy or, more probably, a trans- 
lation or a version, produced in the twelfth century in 
Anglo-Normand dialect, from a primitive text written in 
a language which, in spite of many efforts, we have not 
yet succeeded in determining and even less in reconstruct- 
ing. The translator, at least it is supposed, is named in 
the last line: Turoldus. 

What interests us is contained in stanzas CXLIII and 
CXLIV of this epic. In them we see Marganice, who rules 
over Carthage and Ethiopia, leading against Roland and 
his knights more than 50,000 pagan warriors, ‘‘a cursed 
race which is blacker than ink and which has nothing white 
except its teeth.’’ In the following stanzas, it is these war- 
riors who advance to deliver the decisive blows against 
the rear guard left by Charlemagne at Roncevaux. 

What we can discover in the later chansons de geste 
represents hardly anything more than repetitions, varia- 
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tions, or puerilities; it is necessary to leap over several 
centuries before arriving at Voltaire’s Candide (1759, in- 
12) and his meeting with the mutilated Negro, one of the 
first literary appeals in favor of the abolition of slavery. 

La correspondance of the Chevalier de Boufflers and 
of his fiancée, Mme. de Sabran, (Correspondance 1778- 
1788, Paris, 1875, in-8°) leads us to Senegal of which the 
Chevalier was governor in 1786, to the great good fortune 
of the Negroes by whom he was adored. 

Next comes Paul et Virginie by Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre in 1788 (Oeuvres complétes, Paris, 1818, 12 vol. in- 
8°). This work had no immediate sequel except in the 
theatre as we shall see below. The Revolution, the Em- 
pire, and the first years of the Restoration scarcely per- 
mitted the intellectuals to be interested in literary mani- 
festations of exotic inspiration, and it is necessary to come 
down to Victor Hugo’s Bug-Jargal in 1821 (Paris, 1829, 
3 vol. in-16) to find in the novel a late echo of the events 
in Santo Domingo. 

The novelist had shown us the love, devotion, and sacri- 
fice of a Negro for a white woman. Ourika, a novel by the 
Duchess of Duras (Paris, 1824, in-12), depicts a much 
more significant character. The author raises a sentimen- 
tal problem which runs up against the obstacles raised by 
the profound instinct of race. A young Senegalese girl is 
brought to France at the age of two years by a lady of 
high station who treats her as her own daughter. She 
receives a perfect education and social training. But when 
she falls in love with the grandson of her benefactress, she 
understands that, if the whites manifest a sincere friend- 
ship for her, she must not expect love from them, at least 
that kind which would place her on the same level as a 
white woman in that society in which she has acquired her 
education and her inspiration. She dies of despair and of 
languor. 

In 1831 Eugene Sue published at Paris his Atar-Gull, 
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the novel of a colored Jamaican—a novel in the paradox- 
ical style frequently employed by the author and one in 
which he glorifies to some extent vengeance and the spirit 
of evil. 

Toussaint le Muldtre by Antony Thouret, which ap- 
peared in 1834, is of another nature. The family of the 
German Spielberg lives in Paris. A Negro in his service 
becomes the lover of Madame Spielberg. The latter gives 
birth to a mulatto. From this the drama develops. 

Marie ou l’esclavage aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1835, in- 
8°), by Gustave de Beaumont, an abolitionist novel de- 
nouncing the ostracism from which Negroes and mulattoes 
in American society suffer, even in a later generation, 
appeared next. In 1838 with the Chevalier de Saint- 
Georges (Paris, 1840, 4 vol. in-8°) Roger de Beauvoir re- 
veals an opposite attitude in France. A mulatto, an 
emancipated slave, marries the Countess of Presles after 
winning her by his liberality. 

The thesis sustained by Frederic Soulié, in 1843, in his 
Le bananier (Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1839-1845, 32 vol. 
in-8°) is rather piquant and marks an exception to the op- 
posite ideas, which did not cease to develop, since he called 
for the maintenance of slavery. In La Floride (Brussels, 
1844, in-18), although the action takes place on the coast 
of Africa, Mery has his Negroes appear only as super- 
numeraries. 

But it is quite different in the case of Alexandre Dumas, 
pére, himself a mulatto, in his novel, Georges (Paris, 1848, 
in-18). This is a story of the struggle and the victory of a 
mulatto of Port-Louis against race prejudice. Although 
the work is signed by Dumas, it is generally attributed to 
Félicien Mallefille. We know that Dumas freely made use 
of this kind of collaborator while at the same time sign- 
ing the works written by others. Without imputing the 
origin of the expression to the usage of Dumas, it is sin- 
gular that even today literary slang characterizes as 
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‘‘négres’’ those modest collaborators who perform a task, 
frequently meritorious, to the profit of a well-known 
author. This means quite simply that, just like the slaves 
of ancient days, they perform a considerable task from 
which another alone benefits. 

It would be necessary now to pass over some thirty 
years to take up the origin of a new purely literary series 
that is devoted to the black race or at least to works 
in which it occupies an important place. It is in reality 
the period during which France gradually comes into 
closer and more frequent touch with Africa, pushes her 
explorers and her officers toward the interior, extends her 
domain, and outlines an organization while suppressing 
one after the other the native tyrants, the principal pur- 
veyors of the slave trade when their blind ferocity did not 
result in terrible slaughter. 

But it is also the epoch in which the novel of exotic 
adventures is going to achieve a constantly growing suc- 
cess. Research (performed sometimes by direct observa- 
tion, as in the case of Gustave Aymar who mingles with 
eye-witnessed scenes the most incoherent and occasionally 
the most monotonous fantasy, sometimes obtained from 
the reports of explorations and acquaintance with explor- 
ers as did Jules Verne) furnished easy suggestions for 
extraordinary adventures. Verisimilitude was by no means 
exacted since Jules Verne notably, who was a prolific 
forerunner, sought above all to retain the attention of 
young readers in order to instruct them while amusing 
them. He published, thus, from 1863 to the end of the 
nineteenth century more than forty novels of adventure of 
which a goodly number will still be read for a long time. 
The mobility of his characters, who run constantly from 
one place on the globe to the other and who come into con- 
tact with the most diverse races, hardly permits localizing 
what pertains particularly to the black race. But as these 
stories do not aim in any way at either ethnography or 
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pure literature, though they keep a lively and correct 
style, it is sufficient to have mentioned them as a reminder. 

A different picture is given in certain works by Gus- 
tave Aymar. The latter frequently claimed that he was 
acquainting the reader with the manners and customs of 
the locality in which his characters played their réle. It is 
the case of repeating the proverb: Travellers lie with au- 
thority. However that may be, one may cite to his credit: 
Les vaudoux (Paris, 1867, in-18), L’oeil gris, Le comman- 
dant Delgrés (Paris, 1876, 2 vol. in-18), Une goutte de 
sang noir (Paris, 1878, in-4), which do not require further 
elaboration. 

Anticipating somewhat the chronology observed in this 
study and in order not to have to come back to the pure 
novel of adventure, let us recall that, during the same 
period as Jules Verne, Louis Noir published at least an 
equivalent number of exotic magic stories in which prob- 
ability and even possibility are looked upon as worthless 
contingencies which do not even have instructive value. 
They revel in sheer madness. 

Later—and this tendency is accentuated, for the novel 
of adventure is not ready to die—a reaction set in against 
that kind of literature. There is a return to the healthy 
tradition of Jules Verne. Readers demand episodes that 
are possible if not probable. The events, the complica- 
tions, and the denouements are organized in a captivating 
and useful fashion thanks to a more exact knowledge not 
only of geography, of distances, of flora and fauna, of 
nature in general, but also of the human races which play 
their réle and of the technical possibilities which modern 
science puts at the disposal of novelists. And since these 
adventures, as it is customary, adopt as their field of ac- 
tion the whole surface of the globe, the black race is not 
forgotten. 

In 1881 we return to serious literature with Pierre 
Loti’s Roman d’un spahi (Paris, 1881, in-18). This is the 
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first literary novel having Senegal for its scene. Then 
comes a poem: La traite des esclaves dans l’ Afrique Cen- 
trale by Roseline Caumel-Decazis (Paris, 1883, in-8°). — 

From 1889 to 1892 Vigné d’Octon published various 
works about black Africa: travelogues, stories, novels, and 
the like. This writer leads us to the beginning of that 
fruitful period in which until the World War each year or 
nearly every year will see the appearance of one or more 
works in which Negroes inspire writers if not always for 
the subject, at least for the title of their works. Among 
these are: Jean Hess, L’dme négre (Paris, 1898, in-18), 
stories of Lagos; from 1899 to 1903, KE. M. de Vogué who 
does not overlook the black race in his works; G. Ber- 
geret, Journal d’un négre a lVexposition de 1900 (Paris, 
1901, in-16) ; Azal, Sylves noires (Paris, 1901, in-16), Sene- 
galese sketches: poems in prose; F. Marcelin,! who gives 
in three years three Haitian stories: Thémistocle-Epam- 
inondas LaBasterre (Paris, 1901, in-18); La vengeance 
de mama (Paris, 1902, in-18) ; Marilisse (Paris, 1903, in-18). 

During this last period and in the same order of ideas 
one can also enumerate: Charles Valois and P. Zaccone, 
Le négre des marais maudits (Paris, 1882, in-8°); Vast- 
Ricouard, La négresse (Paris, 1886, in-18); Alieus de la 
Prée, Le négre de Foiseull (Paris, 1890, in-18); P. Feval, 
L’enfant de la noire (Paris, 1898, in-16); R. Gineste, Le 
négre de Paris (Paris, 1903, in-18); and much later Pol 
Prille, La négresse de caf’ con’, a humorous novel (Paris, 
1928, in-16). In 1905 C. Monteil published his Contes Sou- 
danaises (Paris, 1905, in-18). In the same year appeared 
the first part of the Bibliographie de Madagascar, by G. 
Grandidier, with a preface by J. Charles Roux (Paris, 
1905-1906, 2 vol. in-8°). Nor must we omit the African 
work of Ernest Psichari, published from 1908 to 1913 dur- 
ing his life and from 1915 to 1919 posthumously. 


* Frédéric Marcelin was a Haitian who held several cabinet positions 
before going into exile in France—Translator’s note. 
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Likewise and although they are not works of the imag- 
ination but of first hand experiences, we must mention 
particularly two works of General Baratier: A travers 
V’Afrique and Epopées Africaines (Paris, 1912 and 1913, 
in 16). Alongside of childish and amusing incidents, com- 
mon to the ‘‘children’’ of the brousse, what devotion, self- 
denial, attachment to duty and to the chiefs who succeeded 
in educating them, in lifting them to the heights of con- 
science, and in making themselves loved by them, how 
many marks of magnificent heroism are there to the credit 
of these Senegalese sharpshooters! What is there more 
magnificent, for example, than that retreat from Zinder 
when, after the assassination of their white leader, Caze- 
majou, this handful of Negroes, left to their own re- 
sources, continue to hold in check the hostile fortified city, 
succeed in setting fire to it, and, when their ammunition is 
exhausted, effect their retreat to the frst French post, 
through the brush equally hostile, and bring back all of 
their wounded! One is deeply moved by the simple and 
unadorned narrative of such episodes. The works of Gen- 
eral Baratier are the glorification of the Negroes enrolled 
under the French flag. In advance, they reveal the atti- 
tude of bitter disparagement of certain colored writers 
who seem to wish to condemn to an unjustified scorn the 
black race from which they came. 

From 1907 to the present, Robert Randau has published 
various and vigorous works: poems, short stories, narra- 
tives, studies. Here is a little tableau de genre skillfully 
etched: 


Torse nu, seins cambrés, elle pile le mil, 

Au creux d’un vieux mortier de bois qui s’est fendu; 
Les yeux sont endormis sous la noirceur des cils, 

Le sourire est épais sous le crane tondu. 


La ville inconnue by Paul Adam (Paris, 1911, in-18) 
is a novel devoted to the task of penetrating toward the 
hinterland of Africa. Les Gow ou chasseurs du Niger, 
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Songhay legends of the region of Timbuktu with a preface 
by Delafosse, was translated and published by A. Dupuis- 
Yakouba (Paris, 1911, in-8°). A year later appeared the 
Sonnets sauvages (in-16) by Pie des Cédres, a collection 
of poems about the customs of the natives of the interior. 
And in 1913 Franz de Zeltner gave forth his Contes de 
Sénégal et du Niger (in-8°). 

Just about this time the World War created a hiatus 
in the literature with which we are concerned. But as 
soon as the treaty of peace was signed, it resumed its task 
and with considerable vigor. First appeared Jean Mar- 
ville’s La chanson de Kou-Singa (Paris, 1919, in-8°), a 
collection of poems in prose. In the same year Pierre 
Benoit became famous with his L’ Atlantide (Paris, in-16), 
in which one can not pass in silence the pretty figure of 
Tanit-Zerga, daughter of Gad. 

With Batouala (Paris, 1921, in-16) which has for its 
scene of action the Oubangui, and Djouma, chien de chasse 
(Paris, 1927, in-16) René Maran seems to wish to inaugu- 
rate the type of books which it would be better not to 
write. In spite of the Prix Goncourt which was awarded 
to Batouala, such works hurt Negroes as much as they do 
the whites, if not more. Fortunately, they did not succeed 
in influencing the public which knows little about them, or 
in making the public forget the beautiful pages of Bara- 
tier, the authenticity of which Negroes have been able at 
a later date to confirm. 

La randonnée de Samba-Diouf by Jéréme et Jean Tha- 
raud (Paris, 1922, in-16), like the adventures narrated by 
Jules Verne, was written by authors who had never put 
their feet in French West Africa. It is a kind of mental 
stunt which does not lack interest for writers endowed 
with imagination, but which is not to be recommended for 
works to be given consideration as literary fiction. 

Another post-war work is the Anthologie négre, pub- 
lished by Blaise Cendrars (Paris, 1922, in-8°). Paul 
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Jourdy in his Le sculpteur de lumiére (Paris, 1923, in- 
18), a collection of poems, has the following sketch out- 
lined on the banks of the Chari River: 

Dans un de ses bras morts, encombrés de pirogues, 

Des négrillons criards agagant des chien rogues, 

Des géants court-vétus d’un tablier de peau, 

Des porteuses de seaux, tout un peuple qui jase, 


Vient barboter, s’ébattre, et se lave a grande eau. 
Un caiman peureux s’éloigne sous la vase. 


In the same year Gaston Joseph with his novel, Koffi, the 
story of a transplanted Negro, won the prize in colonial 
literature. 

Alfred Chaumel, in Aminata, femme noire (Abbeville, 
1923, in-8°) presents to us in his turn a transplanted col- 
ored woman who returns to her original environment. A 
little later, the same author in his Les blancs jouent et 
gagnent (Abbeville, 1926, in-16) traces a series of Con- 
golese sketches, with a preface by Charles Régismanset. 
In La Faya sur le Niger (Paris, 1923, in-16) Marthe 
Bancel recounts a story of a white woman in Africa. 

André Demaison published one after the other a series 
of colonial novels which gained immediate popularity with 
\ Diato, roman de V’homme noir qui eut trois femmes et en 
mourut (Paris, 1923, in-16), a work which won for him 
the prize in colonial literature in 1924. Then followed La 
femme et lV’homme nu, in collaboration with Pierre Mille 
(Paris, 1924, in-16); La reine de l’ombre (Paris, 1925, in- 
16); Les oiseaux d’ébéne (Paris, 1925, in-16), these last 
two works having their scene of action in Cazamance.? 

During these years there was a veritable flood of these 
novels. Gilbert d’Alem wrote Madame Savory in 1924 
(Paris, in-16); J. F. Boeuf, La Soudanaise et son amant 
(1924), the love of a black woman, and Sous le triste soleil 
splendide (Paris, 1927, in-12), a series of tableaux and 
poems in prose, notably in Dahomey. L. Charbonneau won 
the prize in colonial literature in 1925 (Paris, in-8°) with 


?Demaison’s latest work is Tropique, Paris, 1933.—Translator’s note. 
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his Mambu et son amour. The work contains fables of La 
Fontaine adapted to the taste of the Negro in order to 
bring them within the reach of the ‘‘grown-up children’’ 
over there and to interest them. The fox, for example, 
becomes a monkey and the crow a toucan. The same au- 
thor also wrote Fiévres d’Afrique (Paris, 1926, in-16) 
and Azizé (Paris, 1928, in-16), a story of the love affairs 
of white men with black women. <A charming story, 
Mireille entre les négresses, in which the action takes place 
in Fouta-Djallon, was written in 1925 by P. P. Guebhard. 
A year later appeared Michel Perron’s L’ére nigérienne 
(Paris, in-8°), a collection of historical poems about the 
conquest. In the same year another romance between the 
two races, this time in the Belgian Congo, was given to 
the public by Mme. Delhaise-Arnould in her Amedra 
(Brussels, 1926, in-12). 

The prize in colonial literature was won in 1926 by 
Roland Lebel with his L’ Afrique Occidentale dans la lit- 
térature frangaise (Paris, 1925, in-18). The same author 
published in 1928 Le livre du pays noir, an anthology 
(Paris, 1928, in-16). The nature of these two volumes as 
well as their quality makes it unnecessary to insist upon 
the interest which they have for studies of this kind, espe- 
cially as far as recent works prior to 1928 are concerned. 

Others of this same genre are Toum (Paris, 1926, in- 
16), a novel of a little paramour of Ouagadongou by Louis 
Faivre; Moussa, le petit noir (1926, in-8°) by Marcelle 
Marty; Gi-Gla, the story of two little black boys by L. 
Sonolet and A. Perés (Paris, 1926, in-8°); and Le chef 
noir by Erie Stanley (Paris, 1926, in-8°). 

After writing in 1922 Au pays de Batouala (Paris, in- 
16), a story of whites and blacks in Africa, with a preface 
by Pierre Mille, René Trautmann published a novel of 
Congolese customs, Tu y reviendra (Paris, 1927, in-16), 
and the same year La littérature populaire a la céte des 
esclaves (Paris, in-4°), folk lore narratives. 
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Georges Poulet in his Autour d’une femme sous les 
tropiques continues the eternal romance between white 
men and black women since it seems that even in the trop- 
ics a novel can not dispense with a love affair. Claude 
Breton presents a Soudanese drama in his Bilali ow la 
vengeance du lion (Paris, 1927, in-12). Julien Maigret 
offers a somewhat different type in his Tam-Tam (Paris, 
1927, in-12) a novel in which friction develops between 
the administrative procedure and the native policy in the 
Congo. In Le Niger sentimental (Paris, 1928, in-16) Al- 
fred Cazes gives a mixture of stories and rhymes. The 
title of Prévaudeau’s Nahri, femme de blanc (Paris, 1928, 
in-16) is self-explanatory. In his Blancs (Paris, 1928, in- 
16) Pierre Daye, like Julien Maigret, resorts to fiction in 
order to bring out administrative and native contingen- 
cies, but this time in the Belgian Congo. Frangois Valdi 
does the same thing for Equatorial Africa in his La 
femme-antilope (Paris, 1928, in-16), joining to it observa- 
tions on witcheraft among the natives. Jean d’Esme re- 
verses the usual order by depicting the love affair be- 
tween an Abyssinian chief and a white woman in his Le 
soleil d’Ethiopie (Paris, 1929, in-16). 

Gaston Denys Perier in Négreries et curiosités congo- 
laises (1930, in-8°) introduces us to the literature and art 
of the Congo. Here is a quotation from a black poet 
which is lacking in neither movement nor finesse and 
which concludes with a vigorously drawn picture: 

Bras dessus, bras dessous, ils traversent la rue, 
Le Noir et le Blane, 

La splendeur dorée du jour 

Et la sombre noblesse de la nuit. 

Derriére les volets, le peuple noir épie, 

Et tout prés, le peuple blanc murmure, 
Indigné de voir ces deux compagnons 

Marcher si proches 1’un de 1’autre. 

Indifférents aux regards et aux paroles, 

Les deux passants observent sans surprise 


La lumiére, brillante comme un glaive, 
Tracer un chemin dans la nuit. 
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A study of native civilization in the Cameroons around 
Mongoma laba is given in Le char des dieux (Paris, 1930, 
in-16), a novel by B. M. Peyrouton, honored with a preface 
by Marshal Lyautey. 

Others that might be mentioned are La randonnée sou- 
danaise de Suzanne Davenel, a novel by Jane Valriant 
(1931), and quite recently Sous le grand soleil, a series of 
poems by Dr. Muraz showing life among primitive peoples. 

In closing this bibliographical review, it is necessary to 
cite Pierre Mille who has already been named as a col- 
laborator and a writer of prefaces. A great explorer and 
observer, his colonial writings which have continued since 
the beginning of the twentieth century are at the same 
time too abundant, too diverse, and too scattered to he 
susceptible of analysis and appreciation in a few lines. In 
order to get some idea of them, it will be necessary to con- 
sult his complete works when they have been brought 
together in a collection. 

Other names and other studies of value deserve being 
remembered. They are those of men of action who did 
things before they became writers. Between voyages, they 
write a few articles, a few stories scattered haphazardly 
in literary and colonial reviews, then set out toward new 
horizons and for new observations from which the future 
generation will benefit when they have laid aside the staff 
of the pilgrim or the rifle of the explorer. They will then 
gather in volumes their scattered narratives and will com- 
plete them in new works with the aid of material collected 
during their wanderings. These revived memories will 
give them as well as us delight. _ 


THE THEATRE 


Although in a less degree than the book, the theatre 
has also been inspired by the black race. Often, more- 
over, the episodes represented on the stage are taken from 
literary works, already published, whose success has been 
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assured and which may be adapted to the stage. Just as 
it would have been interesting to examine books in two 
different chapters, prose and poetry, just so it would be 
convenient to study separately dramatic and lyric works. 
But it happens that the same work gives occasion to sev- 
eral adaptations on the dramatic and on the lyric stage. 
It is better, then, to mention in a single chapter the dif- 
ferent adaptations of the same works. The latter are, 
moreover, rather numerous, and a differentiation of this 
kind is not indispensable. 

The first adaptation of importance which we meet is 
that of the novel by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Paul et 
Virginie. Different composers have been tempted by this 
theme. The first was that of Kreutzer, music, and Fa- 
vieres, libretto (Brussels, 1792, in-18), an opera in three 
acts, performed at the Comédie Italienne in Paris on Jan- 
uary 15, 1791. Next came that of Lesueur, music, and 
Dubreuil, libretto (Paris, an IT, in-8), a lyric drama in 
three acts, performed at Paris, at the Thédtre Feydeau 
on January 13, 1794. This work, as far as the episodes 
are concerned, differed a great deal from the novel. It is 
almost a new play with the same title. The third was that 
of Victor Massé, music, and Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carré, libretto (Paris, 1877, in-18), an opera in three acts 
performed at the Opéra de Paris in November, 1876. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy, Othello, also gave rise to sev- 
eral translations and adaptations. We may mention first 
the tragedy in five acts and in verse (Paris, an I, in-8°) 
by Ducis, acted at the Théatre Francais on November 26, 
1792. It is to be noted that Shakespeare makes his Moor 
of Venice a black man, and it is for that reason that the 
work is included herein. But Ducis makes the Moor quite 
simply a Saracen. On the other hand, a literal adaptation 
is that by Alfred de Vigny, Le More de Venise, a drama 
in five acts and in verse (Brussels, 1834, in a collection of 
three volumes, in-18), played at the Thédtre Francais on 
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October 24, 1829, and at the Théatre Historique on Octo- 
ber 29, 1862. 

Alphonse Royer and Gustave Vaéz, taking up the same 
theme, translated the Otello by Rossini which had been 
performed at the Thédtre du Fondo in Naples, in 1816. 
They staged it in Paris, at the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique on September 2, 1844. 

The scene shifts to Madagascar in Les Créoles, music 
by Berton and libretto by Lacour, a lyric drama which 
opened at the Opéra Comique on October 14, 1826. This 
is a story of betrothed Creoles of that island who were 
betrayed, captured, and then released by an insurgent 
black slave. 

Le Chevalier de Saint-Georges by Roger de Beauvoir 
and Melesville, a comedy in three acts (Paris, 1840, in-4), 
was performed at Paris, in the Thédtre des Variétés on 
February 15, 1840. This is a stage adaptation of the 
novel of the same title by Roger de Beauvoir already 
mentioned. 

Le Code Noir, music by Clapisson and libretto by 
Scribe, a comic opera, was performed at the Opéra 
Comique on June 9, 1842. It was taken from a novel, 
V’Epave, by Mme. Charles Reybaud, which shows black 
slaves liberated and meeting their family again. 

A more striking drama was Le docteur noir by Anicet 
Bourgeois, a drama in seven acts (Paris, 1846, in-18), per- 
formed in Paris at the Thédtre de la Porte Saint-Martin 
on July 30, 1846. This was a drama of love resulting from 
the prejudice of whites against the black blood of a phy- 
sician, a freed mulatto. 

Toussaint-Louverture, by Lamartine, a drama in five 
acts and in verse (Paris, 1850, in-8), was performed at 
the Thédtre de la Porte Saint-Martin on April 6, 1850. 
Fragments of it had been published in the author’s 
Recueillements poétiques (1839, in-8°). 

La case de l’oncle Tom by Dumanoir and Dennery, a 
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drama in eight acts (Paris, 1853, in-18), was performed 
in Paris at the Thédtre de l’Ambigu Comique on January 
10, 1853, and at the Thédtre du Chatelet in 1854. This was, 
of course, an adaptation of the famous novel by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Boston, 1852, 
2 vol. in-12). 

L’Africaine, music by Meyerbeer and libretto by 
Scribe, an opera in five acts, was staged at the Opéra on 
April 28, 1865. The incoherent libretto shows a slave 
queen named ‘‘L’Africaine’’ although, it seems, her peo- 
ple are not Africans, as the mistress of Vasco de Gama. 
She saves his life before committing suicide. 

Then follow a few light plays or buffoonery in which 
the Negro or simply his name is utilized only to amuse 
the public or to give exotic color as in Le négre de la Porte 
Saint-Denis, an operetta in one act (Paris, 1883, gr. in- 
8°), music by Desormes and libretto by Hermil and Numés. 
The same idea prevails in the Reine de Zanzibar (Paris, 
1898, in-18), a humorous one-act comedy by F. Beissier. 
The Negro might just as well have been a Chinaman or an 
Indian, and the Queen of Zanzibar the Queen of Patagonia 
without in any way changing the interest of the play. It 
is superfluous, then, to continue an enumeration of plays 
of this kind. 

Let us merely mention La Négresse (Paris, 1888, in- 
16), a comedy for girls, by Léopold Laluyé, and another 
play with music of more interest, an anonymous work 
without date, Le Recueil de chansons, melodies, etc., ayant 
pour sujet la vie, la condition ... des négres. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


We can now present a general picture of the bibliog- 
raphy which has just been reviewed and formulate a few 
commentaries upon its extent, its gaps, its nature, its qual- 
ity and its significance. In the first place, as was pointed 
out in the beginning, a compilation of this kind can lay no 
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claim to being complete, even supposing that a complete 
one would be useful. If, for example, one wished to dis- 
cover and to register all of the works having for their 
theme the love affairs or the temporary connections be- 
tween white men and black women, especially during these 
last thirty years, one would find an unusually large num- 
ber that would necessitate a special bibliography. But, 
with the few exceptions that have been noted, there is a 
genre which has not been investigated and which has even 
been deliberately disregarded, namely, that in which the 
black race is introduced only incidentally or as an element 
without any necessity to the development of the plot. 

Two examples, one from the novel and the other from 
the theatre, which have not already been mentioned, will 
show even better the justification for this selection. Let 
us take La comédie de l’apétre by Champfleury (Paris, 
1886, in-18).. A part of this scene is laid in Florida where 
Negroes come to dance a burlesque ballet. They have no 
other role in the novel. Here is now an even more typical 
example, La Camargo (Paris, 1879, in-16), music by 
Charles Lecoeq and libretto by Leterrier and Vanloo, a 
three-act comedy which was staged in Paris on November 
20, 1878. The action takes place at Paris and in a chateau 
of the vicinity between financial ‘‘racketeers’’ and theat- 
rical people. A young woman, donna Juana, takes with 
her everywhere a young black page bedecked with feath- 
ers. We have here a fad of a pretty woman who wished 
to be noticed, and that is all. But that has nothing to do 
with the plot; hence, it is a réle purely incidental which 
does not deserve being mentioned. 

Now, if one wished to take the trouble to run them 
down, one could find plenty of works, books especially, at 
all periods, in which this incidental method is utilized. 
Besides the fact that at that time it was fashionable for 
persons returning from the islands to bring back a black 
boy or girl with them, the presence of one or more Negroes 
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in addition to its picturesque note was helpful to the au- 
thor whenever the action took place in a setting or at an 
epoch when this view was fashionable. The black man 
represented the slave or the servant. There was no neces- 
sity for elaboration; every one knew it, it was clearly 
understood. What is called the exposition of the subject 
and of the character of the players, always too long to 
suit the author, the public, or the reader, is thus simplified 
or abridged. There again, the rdle is purely incidental 
but significant and agreeable. For, in the mind of the 
great mass of the public who were ignorant of the ancient 
history of the Mediterranean peoples and even of the 
modern history of the Near East, and who had heard only 
of the trade in black slaves, every slave was black and had 
always been black. There resulted then what one might 
call this literary convention. 

If we consider now only the theatre, it becomes very 
easy to explain why the plays are so rare which include 
Negroes, especially in the leading roles. The reason is 
that it is repugnant to first-rate actors and actresses to 
have to make up their face and hands with black grease 
paint and to have to remove the make-up afterwards, a 
thing that is not easily done. And authors are compelled 
to take into account these things that are distasteful to 
their principal interpreters. The situation would be cer- 
tainly considerably changed if they could have at their 
disposal real Negroes possessing the culture sufficient for 
playing these leading roles. A certain number of them 
already possess the requirements, but without doubt there 
have not yet been found among them those who feel a eall 
to theatres of the first order, at least in France. Since 
training and even the development of culture are continu- 
ing to be spread among the African populations, these 
eases will become more and more frequent. And the time 
is certainly not far distant when we shall thus see adapted 
to the stage some of the novels mentioned in this article. 
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We have now to make an estimate of the nature and 
the importance of the contribution which literature in the 
French language owes to the black race. From the purely 
literary point of view, one may affirm that it is of no im- 
portance, in the sense that there has resulted from it, for 
example, no movement like romanticism, naturalism or 
symbolism. The most specialized writers in the colonial 
novel continue to treat their subject with the same method 
and in the same style that they have often employed for 
other subjects. If the characters change a little, the meth- 
ods remain the same; and they are, in fact, those which, 
gradually freed from antiquated schools, have preserved 
and harmoniously fused the worthwhile elements. This 
method, this style, these characters, every one has the 
privilege of changing and adapting them according to 
circumstances. That is the secret of talent. But it 
would be needless to seek in them an influence of the black 
race. The most that one can do is to cite the genre created 
by Alexandre Dumas pére which has had only rather in- 
different successors. And even so, it is necessary to speak 
of it only because Dumas was a mulatto. 

It is quite different, however, in the case of the source 
of inspiration which the black race has contributed and 
continues to contribute to French letters. And, neverthe- 
less, it is hardly beginning to be felt, or rather it is just 
beginning to appear. The fact is that, unless we limit our- 
selves to stories more or less fantastic, then the realistic 
novel and, in general, every work which has for its aim 
truth under the pretext of romantic fiction, every study of 
psychology and of customs peculiar to certain regions, 
ought to have as their point of departure contact with 
these localities and, if possible, a sufficiently prolonged 
contact. This last condition is all the more indispensable 
because these localities are unknown to us, not only in 
their setting and their mode of living, but especially in 
their manner of thinking, of judging, and in their aspira- 
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tions. One must have lived for a long time with the na- 
tives of Africa, whatever be their race, or those of other 
distant countries, for the European to understand the 
great gap of incomprehension that exists between the na- 
tive and himself. That is why the European who wishes 
to write a work that is vigorous, sincere, and useful about 
Negroes or about the relations between whites and blacks 
should commence by living with them in the country where 
he desires to place their action. This is the method of 
our good writers and it is necessary to hold on to it. 

But a problem is immediately raised. It is necessary 
to go to the country of the blacks and it is necessary to 
live there. Now, the white man who is not acclimated can 
not thus leave the mother country and settle down abruptly 
in a climate that is often unbearable, if not deadly, to him, 
if he does not have there the possibility of creating or of 
finding hygienic and comfortable conditions which will 
permit him to endure a sojourn of considerable duration 
without seriously impairing his health. That is why the 
first documented works were written by functionaries, offi- 
cers, sailors, or diplomatic envoys who could, to some de- 
gree, satisfy these demands. Today more and more, it is 
professional men and even women of letters who write 
these books. The fact is that with the pacification of 
regions that for a long time were troubled, the ways and 
means of communication have followed this pacification, 
have followed it step by step, permitting the establishment 
and the increase of convenient resting places by transport- 
ing there sometimes the most luxurious articles, but above 
all the conditions of life indispensable to the European. 

But this special literary production has been developed 
with a sense of proportion. The list with numerical ref- 
erences which was drawn up as a methodical basis for this 
article is symptomatic in this respect. Divided into ten- 
year periods since the eighteenth century, we see some 
occasionally remain blank, then contain two items, then 
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three. Beginning with 1900 the periods are filled. After 
the interruption caused by the World War, the period 
designed to contain the references for ten years becomes 
too small. The items crowd everywhere, and it is prob- 
able that the research student who might wish to under- 
take later this work for the period 1930 to 1940 will be 
obliged to adopt a much larger division. 

This enrichment of literature, then, comes from two 
well-established sources: the possibility for the unacclima- 
tized white to live healthily in the tropics and to roam 
about without excessive fatigue; and second the interest 
aroused by the black race among whites who can thus 
learn to know them better and to understand them. 

Frrnanp Masse 


Paris, France 
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EDOUARD LEFEBRE DE LABOULAYE AND 
THE NEGRO 


The recent appointment of André Lefebre de Labou- 
laye as ambassador from France to the United States is, 
or should be, of more than passing interest to the Negro. 
His grandfather, Edouard Lefebre de Laboulaye, member 
of the French Academy, professor and former director of 
the Collége de France, and one of the outstanding scholars 
of his generation, was an important ally of the abolition- 
ists of America, finding time in his crowded career to be 
organizer and president of a French anti-slavery society. 
It is the purpose of this article, not to attempt a thorough 
treatment of this important figure, but rather to introduce 
a person whose name should be gratefully familiar to the 
Negro, in whose future he believed, and for whose freedom 
he wielded a militant and eloquent pen. 


His biography shows us a man whose seventy-two 
years were filled with effort and achievement. Born in 
Paris in 1811, his brilliance in law had won for him, in 
1845, a position in the University of Paris as professor of 
comparative legislation. He soon became recognized as 
an interesting lecturer, for, as Daniel Gilman tells us, 
‘*His classroom was always thronged, and his popularity 
with his students was unbounded.’ His interest in Amer- 
ica dates from these earlier years of his life, during which 
the chance reading of a book by the philosopher, Chan- 
ning, inspired him both to translate for the French public 
the works of the latter and to know the American people. 
This was no mean assignment, for, of the many French- 
men who had studied our civilization during the nineteenth 
century, only one or two, possibly De Tocqueville and Michel 
Chevalier, had succeeded in transcending the traditional 
European prejudices and seeing the real America. This 
task, however, was attacked and mastered by Laboulaye, 


1Gilman, D., Bluntschli, Lieber and Laboulaye (Baltimore, 1884), p. 40. 
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and the account of American life which he published in the 
form of a novel, Paris in America,’ remains today, seventy 
years after its publication, one of the most impartial, suc- 
cessful and interesting treatises that France has produced 
on this subject.* In this book, he dared deny legends that 
had been widely circulated in Europe to the discredit of 
the American people. He had not found all Americans to 
be ‘‘gun-toters,’’ nor all American institutions deplorable, 
and he had the courage to admit it, coupled with the talent 
and wit with which to express it. His subsequent writings 
revealed the same interest and friendship, and his lectures 
also reflected this profound attachment. A contemporary 
wrote: 

‘‘For the last two years, scarcely has he in his chaire de légis- 
lation comparée, given one of his eloquent lectures without in- 
troducing the United States, their greatness, their constitution, 
their trials and their destinies.’”* 

Laboulaye’s great faith in democracy and in liberty was 
directly responsible for his sustained admiration for this 
country. ‘‘Liberty’’ is one of the words recurring most 
frequently in his works. He favored the North in the 
Civil War because the North was fighting for the freedom 
of an oppressed people, a point which he stressed many 
times. He was sympathetic to the Negro because it was 
the Negro whose liberty was involved. Living in an age 
of great men and great events, Laboulaye wrote, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1866, ‘‘This century has witnessed the abolition of 
serfdom in Russia, and of slavery in the United States. 
That is glory enough for it.’* It is not without signifi- 
cance to note that it was Laboulaye who suggested, and 

*Laboulaye, Paris en Amérique (Paris, 1863). 

®T make this statement advisedly, after reading more than one hun- 
dred descriptions of America by French travellers. 

“MeKaye, James, New York Evening Post, February 7, 1863. Further 
evidence is seen in a number of Laboulaye’s works, e.g., Les Etats-Unis et 
la France (Paris, 1862); Histoire politique des Etats-Unis (3 vol., Paris, 


1855-66) ; Derniers discours populaires (Paris, 1886). 
* Bigelow, J., Laboulaye (New York, 1887), p. 20. 
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took an active interest in the realization of, France’s gift 
to America, the Statue of ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.’’® To this mystic faith in liberty must be attrib- 
uted many of the political attacks which were directed 
against Laboulaye near the end of his career.’ However, in 
1873, he was named director of the Collége de France, and 
the satisfaction of having lived a full and exceptionally 
useful life must have given him solace as he approached 
the end, which came in 1883. Such, in brief, was the life 
of Laboulaye. We now consider his treatment of the Negro. 


When the Civil War began, the sympathies of French 
Liberals were with the North. The idea that the North 
was fighting for a noble cause, the emancipation of four 
million human beings, evoked the admiration of many 
Frenchmen. Yet, this widespread sympathy was by no 
means unchallenged, for the partisans of the South had 
begun to wage a bitter campaign in the French press. The 
official governmental journal, Le Moniteur, along with Le 
Pays, Le Constitutionnel, La France and La Patrie, was 
decidedly pro-Southern. The Emperor himself was known 
to sympathize secretly with the Confederacy, and he has 
been credited with this statement: ‘‘If the North is vic- 
torious, I should be happy. If the South is victorious, I 
should be delighted.’’** In addition, former visitors to 
America, who had been favorably influenced by Southern 
hospitality, Frenchmen who had settled in cities below the 
Mason-Dixon line, and certain well-meaning students of 
government, all played their part in turning the tide of 

*Note in this connection, Laboulaye’s already cited Derniers discours 
populaires, and White’s American Opinion of France (New York, 1927), 
. 227, 

*The following splendid tribute of Emile Boutmy in his Taine, Scherer, 
Laboulaye (Paris, 1901), p. 125, presents an interesting picture of the final 
years of his life: ‘‘Laboulaye died attacked by their sarcasm, saddened, 
powerless, misunderstood, but always indulgent and kindly, and leaving the 
memory of a noble life that insult cannot sully.’’ 


*Jordan and Pratt, Europe and the American Civil War (New York, 
1931), p. 216. 
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public sympathy to the Confederacy. The South was por- 
trayed as a much-oppressed section of the country, which 
would have eventually freed its slaves, but which resented 
the tyranny of the North. The slave owner was a person 
much closer to the cultured Frenchman than the cold and 
taciturn Yankee. He was depicted as being kind to his 
slaves, who in turn desired nothing better than to remain 
under his protection. The Yankee was portrayed as being 
decidedly indifferent to the fate of the slave, and countless 
examples of indignities suffered by Negroes in free states, 
many of which were only too true, were cited as evidence. 
Emancipation then, according to these friends of the 
South, was only a pretext employed by the crafty Yankee 
to camouflage his desire of subjugating the South. The 
victory of the North would be disastrous to European in- 
terests, because, once the South had been conquered, Mex- 
ico, Canada, and the rest of the continent would inevitably 
succumb to our greed for aggrandizement. These and 
other arguments were offered the French public, urging 
France to intervene, or at least to recognize the Con- 
federacy.°® 

Consequently, Laboulaye and other friends of freedom, 
in espousing the Northern cause, were not following an 
overwhelmingly popular trend. They took issue with their 
reactionary opponents in papers like L’Opinion Nationale, 
Le Siécle, Le Temps, and Le Journal des Débats. Some 
of the most prominent figures in France, Victor Hugo, 
Alexis de Tocqueville,’ Jean-Jacques Ampére, Guizot, 
Prince Napoleon and others sided with the North. Labou- 
laye, because of his position at the Collége de France, was 
able to lecture as well as write in support of his belief. In 
1861, he delivered a series of lectures on this country, 

® Many texts might be cited in this connection, among others Bellot des 
Miniéres: La question Américaine (Paris, 1861); and Nouette-Délorme: Les 
Etats-Unis et l’Europe (Paris, 1863). 


* His death in 1859 prevented his taking an active interest during the 
war, but his works were of unmistakable influence. 
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and one year later he published in the Journal des Débats 
two articles'' under the title of ‘‘Les Etats-Unis et la 
France.’’ In these articles, Laboulaye stressed three 
points: first, that slavery was the true cause of the war; 
second, that the South alone was responsible for the war 
and in the wrong; and third, that France must remain 
neutral. He concludes by saying: 


‘‘Frenchmen, who have not forgotten Lafayette nor the glori- 
ous memories that we have left in the new world, it is your cause 
which is being decided in the United States. Energetic men have 
been defending this cause for a year with as much courage as 
talent; our duty is to stand by them and to hold up, with a firm 
hand, this old standard of France on which is written: Liberty!’ 


In 1863, when the outlook was especially dismal for 
the North, Laboulaye on several occasions reiterated his 
expression of faith. Here again he insists upon proving 
the South guilty of all responsibility for the war, and un- 
deserving of any sympathy from the Frenchman. 


‘‘For every observer of good faith, it is evident that all the 
blame rests with the South. One does not need to be a Montes- 
quieu to understand that a party which is not threatened and 
which, by ambition and pride, shatters the national unity and 
rends the country in twain, has no claim to the sympathy of 
Frenchmen. As far as excusing slavery is concerned, that is a 
problem which we must leave to the preachers of the South. 
All the cleverness in the world will not lift this lost cause. Even 
if the Confederates had a thousand reasons for complaining and 
rebelling, there will always remain an indelible stain upon their 
revolt: never will a Christian, never will a Liberal interest himself 
in men who, in the midst of the nineteenth century, boldly ad- 
vertise their desire of perpetuating and of extending slavery. Let 
the plantation owners listen to these theories which have intoxi- 
cated and betrayed them; never will such sophistries cross to the 
other side of the ocean.’’!” 


As a conclusion for the same article, Laboulaye writes: 


‘“What will be the result of the war? It is impossible to fore- 
see. The South may succeed, the North may disintegrate and 


“Published in book form in 1862. These articles were inspired by the 
book written by Laboulaye’s friend, Gasparin, L’Amérique devant l’Europe 
(Paris, 1862), an important pro-Northern publication. 

*Laboulaye, Pourquoi le Nord ne peut pas accepter la séparation (New 
York, 1863), p. 2. 
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wear itself out in internal strife. The Union is perhaps already 
only a great memory. But, whatever the future may be, and 
whatever fortune may bring, there is a duty for every man who 
will not let himself be misled by the success of the present: that 
duty is to support and encourage the North up to the last 
moment, to condemn those whose ambition threatens the most 
beautiful and patriotic work that humanity has seen; that duty 
is to remain faithful until the end of this war, faithful to those 
who, until the end, shall have fought for right and liberty.’’* 

In October of the same year, a group of prominent 
Frenchmen, kindly disposed to the abolitionists, were asked 
to send an expression of their views to the Ligue Nationale 
et Loyale of New York. Laboulaye was the official spokes- 
man for this small but select group of four.’* One or two 
of the statements made by them must be reproduced here. 
They were firm in their belief that the North would win, 
and that slavery must and would be stamped out. They 
answered the charge made by Southern sympathizers that 
Lincoln and the North in general were not doing as much 
as might have been expected toward bettering the condi- 
tion of the Negro. They were happy that emancipation 
had been effected in the District of Columbia, that the 
death sentence was to be applied to violators of the law 
prohibiting the importation of slaves, and that free Ne- 
groes were being permitted to fight. The official recogni- 
tion of Haiti and Liberia was also a source of gratification 
to them. Realizing the difficulties under which Lincoln 
was laboring, they, abolitionists though they were, would 
not have expected prompter action. Having expressed this 
satisfaction with the steps which had been taken in the 
right direction, the Frenchmen went on to prescribe a 
program for the future. 

“It is necessary that the situation of the free Negroes be 
rescued from the hardships under which they have suffered for 
so long a time. No more plans for colonization outside of America, 


no more bills of exelusion, no more inequality. Those whom you 
have armed, those who have fought so courageously at Port Hud- 


* Tbid., p. 9. 
“ Agénor de Gasparin, Augustin Cochin, Henri Martin and Laboulaye. 
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son and Fort Wagner must be henceforth nothing less than citi- 
zens. Let the race problem solve itself; the most natural solutions 
are always the best. Under the regime of a right common to all, 
the free Negroes will find their legitimate place in your society, 
of which they will become useful, honorable and honored mem- 
bers.’”! 

It may be argued that these men were theorizing concern- 
ing a problem which was not sufficiently close geographi- 
cally for them to find a practical solution. But the fact 
remains that if their suggestion had been followed, the 
race problem in this country would not be laboring under 
its present handicap, inflicted by the unnatural solution 
of an inconsistent segregation. 

In 1864, Laboulaye was still relentlessly pounding away 
at the same thesis. In writing to the Union Congressional 
Committee, he urged the re-election of Lincoln over Me- 
Clellan, in order that slavery might be ended and the 
Union preserved. In the course of this letter, he stated 
his opinion of the Southerner: 

**In Europe, it is the fashion in good society to admire the 
Southern gentleman, and to have only moderate esteem for the 
Northerner. Europe is full of ignorant marquises who disdain 
hands browned and hardened by labor. The idleness of a noble- 
man is a noble thing, and what finer noblemen than the rich 
planters of the South? Brave, rash, intractable on a point of 
honor, rich, hospitable, profuse ..., is more wanting to enchant 
the finer folk? The reverse of the medal, no one cares to see, 
and with good reason, for it is the ugliest and saddest in the 
world, the taking advantage of labor by idleness, of weakness by 
force, of wretchedness by riches. The Gospel is dishonored, hu- 
manity trampled under foot, but what matter humanity and the 
Gospel? In the face of men so bold and women of such finery, 


they never dream that all that elegance has been paid for by the 
sweat and blood of a wretched Negro basely down-trodden.’’!® 


In Laboulaye’s novel, Paris in America, it was only 
natural to find one of his characters a Negro. It was his 
purpose in this novel to present a picture of America, and 
incidentally, to refute certain fallacies concerning this 

* Loyal Publication Society, ‘‘Reponse de MM. de Gasparin,’’ ete., 


Pamphlet No. 41, (New York, 1864), p. 13. 
* On Presidential Election (Washington, 1864), p. 5. 
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country then prevalent in France. Although he followed 
current practice in calling his Negro character Zambo, his 
actual portrayal of the man is one which reflects sympathy 
and even admiration. True, Zambo is rather lazy and does 
not perform as many duties as the Frenchman would ex- 
pect from one of his own servants; but Laboulaye cites 
this as a national and not as a racial difference between 
domestics. The American servant expects the master to 
do more for himself than does the European. As the 
novel progresses, the troops are leaving Zambo’s town to 
help the Northern cause. Zambo wanted to be one of them, 
and to help fight for the freedom of his people, but the 
author, in his delightful irony, says: 


‘‘T gave him the best reasons in order to prove to him that his 
courage was ridiculous. When one has kinky hair, one is born 
not to beat others, but to be beaten. Useless words! ... the poor 
devil believed himself a man, a Christian, a citizen, and he had a 
black skin! What folly.’’!7 


Zambo had to be carried back into the house. 

The beauty of it all lies in the fact that Laboulaye 
weaves such statements into the narrative in such a man- 
ner that they never appear as propaganda. Elsewhere in 
the book, the author, after visiting a Negro church, tells 
us: 


‘‘T am neither an aristocrat nor a plantation owner; I believe 
that the Negro ‘is not a monkey, since he has hands and since he 
talks; but after what I had just heard, I began to suspect that 
the Negro was a man like myself, and perhaps a better Christian; 
this thought frightened me, Zambo, my brother! Jesus Christ 
born for these woolly heads! It was more than my pride could 
suffer. If that be true, thought I on leaving, what a crime slavery 
is! This civil war which is ruining the South, might it not be 
punishment with which God struck Cain?’’!® 


It is impossible to estimate the friends that this novel 
must have won for the colored man. Published first in 
the Revue Nationale in 1863, the book enjoyed eighteen 
editions by 1867. This success was indeed justified, for the 


"Pp. 318. 
*P. 163. 
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wit and insight of the writer have made it one of the out- 
standing books of its genre. A contemporary of Laboulaye 
said of it: 


“Tf this little book obtained in this generation all the success 
that it merits, I would be quite astonished; but it would be a 
sign that great changes are being wrought in the mind of our 
nation and that we no longer have right to despair of our era.’’!® 


In 1870, Laboulaye, who by this time had become the 
recognized French authority on America, wrote an intro- 
duction to Emile Jonveaux’s interesting study of Amer- 
ican civilization.”” Here again, Laboulaye shows his friend- 
ship for the Negro and his faith in the future of the race. 
Only five years had passed since the end of the Civil War; 
reconstruction was still a bitter reality, and yet, Labou- 
laye was happy to note the indications of progress already 
made by the Negro. As he pointed out: 


‘*What is most remarkable in the American system, is the 
rapidity with which it gets results. One generation is sufficient to 
transform a people. Read the chapter entitled ‘‘The Negro Ques- 
tion,’’ and you will witness one of the miracles of modern democ- 
racy. The regeneration of four and one-half millions of Negroes, 
who had been brutally held in slavery; the teaching of self-re- 
spect, decency, and honesty to colored men and particularly to 
colored women, when for two centuries pitiless masters had 
stifled in this unfortunate race all but the very germs of human- 
ity, there is certainly a work of practical Christianity which puts 
all foreign missionary work to shame. That, however, is what the 
women of New England have undertaken; they have braved 
scorn, insult and injury in order to take up this cross, and they 
have succeeded. Already the harvest more than justifies their 
hopes; the Negro, freed only yesterday, is scarcely taught before 
he becomes in turn the emancipator of his brothers. ‘My people 
will lift itself by education and religion,’ I was told two years 
ago by the Reverend Mr. Payne, son of a colored man and an 
Indian woman... . He was right. Already, these poor people are 
paying for and administering a part of their schools. Negro 
teachers are not inferior to white, either in intelligence or zeal. 
In Europe, among the lower classes, would one find many men 
with so keen an understanding of their redemption, and who 
would make in so short a time such great progress?’’*? 


*Lanfrey, P., Etudes et portraits politiques (Paris, 1874), p. 384. 
* Jonveaux, E., L’Amérique actuelie (Paris, 1870, 2nd edition). 
™ Jonveaux, E., op. cit., p. VIII. 
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These detached quotations, chosen more or less at ran- 
dom from the works of this important figure, offer little 
more than an introduction to a man whose friendship 
meant much to the Negro. More of our Negro students 
should know him, more of our Negro teachers of French 
should recommend his works to their classes. The reading 
of one of his literary contributions by a group of colored 
students would be a well-directed gesture of appreciation 
for his efforts in their behalf. Such friendship as that 
which inspired him and his group of abolitionist sympa- 
thizers should not be relegated to oblivion. We thank the 
French government for reminding us of our debt of grati- 
tude by appointing André Lefebre de Laboulaye, direct 
descendant of this illustrious champion of human rights, 
as the highest representative of that republic in the 
United States. May his work in this country illustrate 
the truth of the French adage, ‘‘Tel arbre, tel fruit.’’ 


Mercer Coox 
Howard University 
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TRENDS TOWARD THE FORMATION OF A 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 


Nowhere in national affairs was the divergence of sec- 
tional interest indistinct, particularly after 1850. The 
clash of anti-slave forces with pro-slave forces was stead- 
ily spreading throughout the entire range of social activi- 
ties. Economic resentments were growing. Immigration was 
adding increased numbers to the Northern population. The 
North was rapidly rising in both numbers and territories. 
The expansion of the free population into the territories 
meant new states. The South also suffered politically. 
It was increasingly hard for the South to maintain its 
equality in the Senate. The House was Northern. Thus 
faced with losing its directing influence in the national leg- 
islature, there arose in the South a desperate cry for 
‘‘Southern Rights,’’ for ‘‘Equality within the Union,’’ 
accompanied by the more revolutionary ery of ‘‘Inde- 
pendence outside the Union.’’ The leaders of this measure 
and the events of these times combined to propel the 
Southern States into secession and on to the formation 
of the Confederacy. 

When ‘‘encroachments’’ upon the ‘‘rights’’ of the 
South became ‘‘unbearable oppressions,’’ there instantly 
arose cries for the South to secede and form a Slave State 
Confederacy. The platform first echoed these startling 
utterances. During a discussion of the Wilmot Proviso 
in Congress, Robert Toombs of Georgia, one of the cham- 
pions of Southern independence, said on January 8, 1847, 
‘¢. . . The South will remain in the Union on a ground of 
perfect equality with the rest of the Union, or they will 
not stay at all.... The South claims to stand on an equal 
platform with the other states. This they demand as 
their right, and they intend to have it.’ Toombs did not 
say ‘‘Georgia’’; he said, ‘‘the South.’’ He did not say, ‘‘T 


* Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 142. 
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think’’; he said, ‘‘the South will.’’ Just one year earlier 
in Montgomery, Yancey had advised, ‘‘The South must 
cease to rely on party, and insist, regardless of party plat- 
forms and party interests, upon all it has a right to claim 
under the ‘Compact of Union.’’’ Despairing of ‘‘Jus- 
tice’? to the South at the hands of the North, Yancey 
ealled upon the Southern States to put their house in 
order. 


These men were fully conscious of the absence of South- 
ern solidarity. They knew too well that only out of a united 
Southern opinion could any supported challenge be given 
to the North. There had to be a union of all parties in 
the South for the sake of the South. The Southern mind 
had to be awakened to that realization. In the South Caro- 
lina Convention of 1852, Toomer offered resolutions rec- 
ommending to the slave-holding States that they call con- 
ventions of the people of their several States to adopt and 
carry out measures for the organization of a Southern 
Confederacy.’ General Quitman wrote Colonel John S. 
Preston of South Carolina that the only way to arouse the 
South was for one State to secede, then the South would 
be started and the people would be compelled to take sides 
upon a plain issue of coercion.* It was felt that the gov- 
ernors of the States would probably look with disfavor 
upon an extreme movement. At the Montgomery meeting 
in 1851 of the State Convention of States-Rights Clubs 
the people were advised, if the Governors failed to carry 
out the resolutions for delegates to a proposed Southern 
Congress, ‘‘. . . to open the polls and hold an election for 
such purpose... When the Commercial Convention 
met at Montgomery seven years later, Yancey declared in 

* Brown, William G., The Lower South in American History (New York, 
1902, chapter ii. 

% Journals of the Conventions of the People of South Carolina in 1832, 
1833 and 1852 (Columbia, 1860), p. 150. 


“Hodgson, Joseph, The Cradle of the Confederacy (Mobile, 1876), p. 284. 
® Ibid., pp. 289-290. 
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his welcoming address, ‘‘I must be allowed, at least on my 
own behalf, to weleome you, too, as but the forshadowing 
of that far more important body, important as you evi- 
dently will be, that, if injustice and wrong shall continue 
to rule the hour and councils of the dominant section of 
this country, must, ere long, assemble upon Southern 


The North was not ignorant of what the South was 
hearing and beginning to accept. Senator Iverson of 
Georgia told the Senate on January 6, 1859: ‘‘Sir, there 
is but one path of safety for the institution of slavery in 
the South, when this mighty Northern avalanche of fanat- 
icism and folly shall press upon us; and that path lies 
through separation and to a southern confederacy. .. . 
Sir, there are even now thousands of her sons who believe 
that the slave States, formed into a separate confederacy, 
and united under such a government as experience and 
wisdom would dictate, would combine elements of more 
political power, national prosperity, social security, and 
individual happiness, than any nation of ancient or mod- 
ern time; and sir, I am among the number.’” Because of 
the uncertainty of legislation during Taylor’s election, the 
Southern Congressmen had met in a caucus. They had 
also met before under Calhoun in 1848. The populace 
was yielding to the orators’ slogans, ‘‘The Constitution as 
it is, the Union as it was.’’ Yancey had boldly declared, 
‘‘The Union of our fathers is dead.’’ The air reeked with 
**A South of Southern Interests,’? and by 1859 the most 
conservative were committed to ‘‘equality within or inde- 
pendence without the Union.’” 


They were favorable to the slogan, but the time for 
such action had not come. When the appeal was made to 
General Quitman to take the lead in the secession move- 

*Ibid., p. 371. 


* Congressional Globe, 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 243. 
* Hodgson, op. cit., pp. 270, ff. 
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ment he saw that even the Gulf States—the very center of 
cotton culture and the heart of the slave belt—would re- 
fuse to act together.® On the floor of the Southern Com- 
mercial Convention, Pryor of Virginia characterized the 
resolution to revive the African slave trade as ‘‘purely 
and simply a proposition to dissolve the Union, because 
it cannot be carried out while the Union lasts’’; then he 
added, ‘‘ When that proposition is boldly and openly made, 
Virginia though a Border State will not shrink from her 
duty. ... If you intend a dissolution, declare it boldly and 
manfully. [Applause] Present your proposition with your 
preamble and resolutions, and we will meet you upon it, 
and either acquiesce and go with you heartily and zeal- 
ously, or give our reasons for not doing so.’ The senti- 
ment in the Border States was far from revolutionary. It 
was clearly seen, however, that the South, both Border and 
Cotton States, must be brought to act as a unit. The North 
would fear the threat of a United South. The same slave- 
holding culture and interests bound them both. One must 
not act without the support of the other. If the Border 
States were slow, the fire-eaters must be patient. What if 
in their minds sufficient cause existed for overt actions? In 
the Charleston Mercury, Rhett asked: ‘‘Isn’t it enough that 
the rights of the South ... have been most persistently 
denied for forty years? Have we not, as a section, been 
insulted and oppressed, not only at home but in every 
foreign country in Christendom, by abolition fanatics, who 
should, as citizens of the same government, regard us as 
brothers? ... 

‘‘The political policy of the South demands that we 
should not hesitate, but rise up with a single voice and 
proclaim to the world that we will be subservient to the 
North no longer, but that we will be a free and indepen- 
dent people. Here, then, would be an end to all political 


* Hodgson, ibid., p. 284. 
Ibid., p. 376. 
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dissensions among us, because our interests, feelings, in- 
stitutions, wants and pursuits would be identical. Manu- 
factures would be encouraged at home, our commercial in- 
terests enhanced and our national importance established. 


‘* All admit that an ultimate dissolution of the Union is 
inevitable, and we believe the crisis not far off. Then let 
it come now; the better for the South that it should be 
today; she cannot afford to wait.’’™ 

At the same time, the entire Lower South must be 
made solid. When, in 1858, James S. Slaughter suggested 
to Yancey that the South resolve itself into a great State- 
Right party, and that the old National Democratic party 
be abandoned, Yancey wrote, ‘‘I hardly agree with you 
that a general movement can be made that will clear out 
the Augean stable. If the Democracy were overthrown it 
would result in giving place to a greater and hungrier 
swarm of flies. 

‘‘The remedy of the South is not in such a process. It 
is in a diligent organization of her true men for prompt 
resistance to the next aggression. It must come in the 
nature of things. No national party can save us; no sec- 
tional party can ever do it. But if we could do as our 
fathers did—organize ‘committees of safety’ all over the 
Cotton States (and it is only in them that we can hope for 
any effective movement) we shall fire the Southern heart, 
instruct the Southern mind, give courage to each other, 
and at the proper moment, by one organized concerted ac- 
tion, we can precipitate the Cotton States into a revolu- 
tion... .’"!? No one knew better the generalship needed for 
success in this movement for complete independence. 
Throughout the southern part of the State of Alabama, 
Yancey traveled in the interest of the League. At Bethel 
Church he said that he ‘‘bided the time when the people 


“Hart, Albert Bushnell, American History as told by Contemporaries, 
1845-1900 (4 vols., New York, 1897-1901, vol. iv, pp. 160-161. 
® Hodgson, op. cit., p. 393. The italics are mine. 
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would throw off the shackles both of party and of the 
Government, and assert their independence in a Southern 
Confederacy.’ 

In separate instances the States had shown a willing- 
ness to united action. In the heat of the Texas boundary 
questions a meeting held at Ashley, in the Barnwell dis- 
trict of South Carolina, proposed to combine the slave 
States in a convention, to unite the Southern States to 
Texas, if Texas were not treated justly by the Federal 
Government, and to invite the President to convene Con- 
gress to arrange terms for a dissolution of the Union.** 
Other meetings were held at Beaufort, Charleston, and in 
the Williamsburg district. Yancey advised the people in 
Alabama to sustain Texas, if need be, with the bayonet. 
The banner of ‘‘Texas or Disunion’’ was being flaunted 
throughout the South in the hands of Democrats. When, 
in 1856, it seemed that Frémont might be elected presi- 
dent, Governor Wise of Virginia wrote to Governor Legon 
of Maryland, ‘‘Events are approaching which address 
themselves to your responsibilities and to mine as chief 
executives of slave holding States. Contingencies may 
soon happen which would require preparation for the 
worst of evils to the people. Ought we not to admonish 
ourselves by joint council of the extraordinary duties 
which may devolve upon us from the changes which so 
palpably threaten our common peace and safety? When, 
how, or to what extent may we act, separately or unitedly; 
to ward off dangers if we can, to meet them most effec- 
tually if we must? 

‘*T propose that, as early as convenient, the Governors 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee shall assemble at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
for the purpose generally of consultation upon the state 


* Ibid., p. 394. 
“ Ibid., pp. 244-245. 
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of the country, upon the best means of preserving its 
peace, and especially of protecting the honor and interests 
of the Democratic Executives for obvious reasons. This 
should be done as early as possible before the Presidential 
election, and I would suggest Monday, the 13th of Octo- 

By 1860 secession seemed inevitable to certain persons 
and States. The question of ‘‘how to secede’’ demanded 
more than eloquently expressed or logically deduced opin- 
ions from individuals. Toombs, Rhett, Yancey, DeBow, 
Toomer, Quitman and others may have spoken into ex- 
istence a revolutionary fervor in the Southern States, but 
the States individually had to decide on the mode of re- 
dress. There was no unanimous sentiment within the Gulf 
States, and certainly none among the other slave States. 

The year 1833 was not forgotten. Peaceful secession 
was an absurdity unless, possibly, the entire South could 
be united. Nothing was of greater importance than State 
procedure in secession. Should the States, while yet mem- 
bers of the Union, meet in special convention and deliver 
an ultimatum and all go out together, if that were re- 
jected? Or, should each State secede separately, and if 
so, with what guarantees of support from her sister slave 
States? Was cooperation possible in separate state seces- 
sion, and what form would it take? 

J. L. Orr, of Anderson, South Carolina, stated in a 
letter to the editor of the New York Daily Tribune that 
though he favored secession, he did not wish South Caro- 
lina to secede alone. But he promised that ‘‘if Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi alone—giving us a portion of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts—would unite with this State 
in a common secession ... I would give assent to the 
policy.’"° In December of that same year the State of 
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Georgia promised in one of its resolutions, ‘‘we do here- 
by give our sister State [Mississippi] the confident assur- 
ance that, in our judgment, Georgia will promptly co- 
operate with her in the adoption of efficient measures for 
the common defense, safety, and honor of the South.’’” 
With the great seal of the Empire State upon them, these 
resolutions were passed on to Mississippi. 

In a written reply to the Commissioner from the State 
of Alabama, Governor McGoffin of Kentucky advanced his 
idea of cooperation, ‘‘. . . it does seem to me that the 
mode and manner of defense and redress should be deter- 
mined in a full and free conference of all the Southern 
States, and that their mutual safety requires full coopera- 
tion in carrying out the measures they agree upon. You 
ask the cooperation of the Southern States in order to 
redress our wrongs; so do we. You have no hope of a 
redress in the Union. We yet look hopefully to assurance 
that a powerful reaction is going on in the North. You 
seek a remedy in secession from the Union. We wish the 
united action of slave States, assembled in Convention 
within the Union. You would act separately; we unitedly. 
If Alabama and the other slave States would meet us in 
Convention, say at Nashville, or elsewhere, as early as the 
Sth day of February, I do not doubt that we would agree, 
in 48 hours, upon some reasonable guarantees by way of 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, as 
would command at least the approbation of our numerous 
friends in the free states, and by giving them time to 
make the question with the people there, such a reaction 
in public opinion might yet take place as to secure our 
rights, and save the Government. If the effort failed, the 
South would be united to a man, the North divided, the 
horror of civil war would be averted—if anything can 
avert the calamity. And if that be not possible, we would 


* Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia, November-December, 
1860, (Milledgeville, 1860), pp. 414-415. 
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be in a better position to meet the dreadful collision. By 
such action, too, if it failed to preserve the Government, 
the basis of another Confederacy would have been agreed 
upon, and the new Government would, in this mode, be 
launched into operation much more speedily and easily 
than by the action you propose... .’!* This was council 
for delay. The fire-eaters would have none of delay. More 
than that, it was an indication of Border State attitude. 


There was some Cotton State counsel for a consulta- 
tion congress. Linton Stephens wrote to Eli H. Baxter 
about three weeks after Lincoln’s election, ‘‘I think the 
only remedy which will be acceptable to some two or three 
of our sisters is Secession; and for the very reason that 
none other will suffice them, I believe that Georgia will 
and ought to tender that remedy for their acceptance. 
They desire to apply it immediately. Georgia will not 
consent, I think; and surely Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Tennessee will not consent to 
apply it except as an ultimatum. If Georgia should de- 
clare Secession to be her remedy, but that she will not 
apply it, until a fair opportunity shall have first been 
given to the Northern States to recede from the obnoxious 
laws which now blacken the faith of some of them, and 
should pledge herself to apply it, after such an opportu- 
nity given and rejected, and should earnestly urge all of 
her Southern Sisters to cooperate with her on that line of 
policy, I have strong faith that the more extreme States 
would fall back one step, and the more Conservative States 
would come one step forward, and thus all would stand 
united upon ground which would preserve our honor and 
preserve our rights, and which would certainly be main- 


“Smith, William Russell, The History and Debates of the Convention of 
the people of Alabama, begun and held in the city of Montgomery on the 
7th day of January, 1861; in which is preserved the speeches of the Secret 
Session and many valuable State papers (Montgomery, 1861), p. 385. 
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tained, because it would be defended by the United 
South.’’° 

Alexander Stephens counselled secession as a final re- 
course only. Before the Georgia legislature, he declared, 
‘‘T would invite, therefore, South Carolina to a confer- 
ence. I would ask the same of all the Southern States, so 
that if the evil has got beyond our control, which God in 
His mercy may grant be not the case, we may not be di- 
vided among ourselves; but if possible, secure the united 
cooperation of all the Southern States’’° Secession was 
regarded as immediately necessary by several States, ‘‘the 
sooner the better.’’ But united Southern action was im- 
perative. No State would secede alone. Now, it seemed a 
Congress of all the States would not materialize. Vir- 
ginia’s response to the invitation of South Carolina and 
Mississippi to meet in conference pointed the way out. 
Her reply stated, ‘‘. . . Virginia does not yet distrust the 
capacity of the Southern States, by a wise and firm exercise 
of their reserved powers, to protect the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, and to preserve the Federal Union,”’ 
and for this purpose she desired the ‘‘concurrent action’’ 
of the Southern States because ‘‘efficient cooperation will 
be more safely obtained by such direct legislative action 
of the several States as may be necessary and proper, 
than through the agency of an assemblage which can exer- 
cise no legitimate power except to debate and advise.’’* 
After quoting the opinion above, Governor Gist contin- 
ued, ‘‘If, therefore, Virginia is right as to the best mode 
of redressing wrongs and obtaining the concurrent action 
of the other States, it follows that the separate action of 
each is the best method of getting cooperation or con- 


Stephens, Alexander H., A Constitutional View of the Late War Be- 
tween the States (2 vol., Philadelphia, ete., 1868-1870), vol. ii, p. 319. 
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certed action of other States in any movement, and it 
would therefore be wise in South Carolina, in imitation 
of Virginia, to decline a representation in ‘any assemblage 
which can exercise no legitimate power except to debate 
and advise,’ and in no [sic] assemblage whatever, until by 
the ordinance of her Convention she has seceded from the 
Union she once acceded to, and which has proved a curse 
instead of a blessing.’’”” 

As perilous as single-state secession seemed, South 
Carolina saw in it the only procedure. Gist asked the 
General Assembly, ‘‘What course, then, is left for the 
Southern States to pursue for the maintenance of their 
rights and the security of their property, but a separa- 
tion? It is gratifying to know that in the contemplated 
movement South Carolina has strong assurances that she 
will not stand alone; that if the lone star we must have, it 
will be but for a short season when star after star will be 
added. .. .’”8 Nor did the new governor feel differently. 
Inaugurated December 17, 1860, Pickens said, ‘‘South 
Carolina is resolved to assert her separate independence, 
and, as she acceded separately to the compact of Union, 
so she will most assuredly secede separately and alone, be 
the consequences what they may. . . In Montgomery, 
Moore said, ‘‘We should remember that Alabama must act 
and decide the great question of resistance or submission 
for herself. She may and could consult with other slave- 
holding States to secure concert of action, but still, she 
must decide the question for herself and cooperate after- 
wards.’ Trescott told Howell Cobb, ‘‘I am sure you 
will agree with me that now it is all important to take 


2 Gist, loc. cit., p. 25. 
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Georgia out at once and organize a Southern Government 
immediately. 

The Southern Caucus of December 14, 1860, and Janu- 
ary 5, 1861, had a most extensive effect upon single-state 
action. On the 14th a group of Southern Congressmen 
met in the Washington, D. C., rooms of Reuben Davis, of 
Mississippi, and after discussing the all absorbing subject 
of state secession, issued to their constituents an address 
in which they said, ‘‘The argument is exhausted. . . . We 
are satisfied the honor, safety, and independence of the 
Southern people require the organization of a Southern 
Confederacy—a result to be obtained only by separate 
State secession.’’*’ Jefferson Davis entered into the caucus 
of January 5, and assumed joint responsibility with the 
other Southern Congressmen for advising once again the 
Cotton States to hasten out of the Union and form a 
new Confederacy. Resolutions said to have been adopted 
at the caucus recommended in part, ‘‘. . . in our opinion, 
each of the States should, as soon as may be, secede from 
the Union.’’* 

The geographic extent of a ‘‘Southern Government’’ 
was undetermined. At the very most it could, of course, 
include only those States which seceded from the Union. 
In the spring of 1858, Yancey pictured a Gulf State Con- 
federacy with a Border State buffer.” In an explanation to 
Pryor of Virginia he reaffirmed this Confederacy, and 
expounded his doctrine of a Border State buffer.*® Alex- 
andria, Virginia, observed the signs of a Cotton State 
Confederacy and characterized it as ‘‘a poor way to up- 
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Alexander H. Stephens and Howell Cobb,’’ American Historical Association 
Annual Report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), p. 529. 

* Rhodes, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 178; Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 
436. 

* Davis, Jefferson, Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (2 vol., 
New York, 1881), vol. i, p. 204. 

* Hodgson, op. cit., pp. 389-390. 
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hold the rights of the South.’’* The Cotton States had no 
right to dictate to the other slave-holding States. The 
Cotton States alone would make a contemptible, obscure, 
little republic whose rights no foreign nation would re- 
spect. Junius Hillyer expressed to Howell Cobb a fear 
of the ‘‘Southern movement meeting not only the opposi- 
tion of the Border States but their hostility.’** DeBow 
asked the question ‘‘Quo Tendimus?’’ and answered it 
with ‘‘an empire in the South.’** On November 12, R. B. 
Rhett stated, ‘‘Our Confederacy must be a slave-holding 
Confederacy. We have had enough of a Confederacy with 
dissimiliar institutions.’ Stephens in his ‘‘Union”’ speech 
did not doubt the possibility of a larger-than-slave-state 
Confederacy. ‘‘In this way, our sister Southern States 
[Border States] can be induced to act with us; and I have 
but little doubt that the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio and the other Western States will compel their 
legislatures to recede from their hostile attitudes, if the 
others do not. Then, with these we could go on without 
New England, if she chose to stay out.’’® Governor Wick- 
liffe, of Louisiana, hoped to include the Southwestern 
States in the movement.** In truth, Louisiana, counselled by 
the other Gulf States, decided to keep the Mississippi River 
free and open to Central State navigation as an attraction 
to the States along the banks.** Rhett laid down a program 
for South Carolina, that of roping in all the slave States 
in a Southern republic sweeping across the country to the 

"McMaster, John Bach, History of the People of the United States 
from the Revolution to the Civil War (8 vol., New York, 1883-1913), Vol. 
iii, p. 475. 

* Russell, op. cit., p. 236. 

* Phillips, loc. cit., pp. 535-536. 

* DeBow’s Review, vol. xxix (October, 1860), pp. 441 and ff. 
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let No. 36 (New York, 1863), pp. 20-21. 
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Pacific. Texas turned her eye on the neighboring terri- 
tories. The Convention ordered that ‘‘S. Hart and P. T. 
Herbert be appointed Commissioners, to proceed at once 
to the territories of Arizona and New Mexico with instruc- 
tions to invite the cooperation of the people of said terri- 
tories (also to the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek 
and Seminole nations of Indians), in the formation of the 
Southern Confederacy.’*® Henderson of Macon was 
attracted to these Federal districts and wished ‘‘the an- 
nexation of those territories to a Southern Confederacy 
as new States at the earliest possible period.’’*° 

One of the most perfectly executed maneuvers in 
bringing on State secession was the severance of the South 
from political party connections in the North. Speaking 
at the Southern Commercial Convention on May 10, 1858, 
Yancey said that the National Democratic Party was the 
only ligament that united the North and the South, and 
that he was unwilling to sacrifice it.41 Events before that 
time must have led Yancey to conclude, at least privately, 
that the South would have to be completely cut off from 
the North if independence was ever to materialize. For 
ten years earlier he had presented to the Democratic State 
Convention meeting at Montgomery a series of measures 
in which he denied to Congress control of slavery in the 
territories and resolved that ‘‘the Democratic Party of 
Alabama is pledged, under any stress of political neces- 
sity, not to vote for anyone for President or vice-president 
who holds to such restrictions.’’4? The Convention adopted 
these resolutions and sent Yancey to the Baltimore Con- 
vention. He was defeated there. His star had not yet 
risen. In 1860 the Alabama Democratic party, again united 
on the platform of 1848 to which even the moderate men 

* Ordinances of State Convention of Texas, January 28, 1861 (Houston, 
1861), p. 1521. 
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had been driven by the outcome of the squatter sover- 
eignty experiment, sent Yancey as delegate to the Charles- 
ton Convention. His instructions were practically the 
same message he had carried to Baltimore. The Party 
instructed the delegation to withdraw from the Conven- 
tion if their platform was rejected. 


On April 23, 1860, the Convention convened at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. ‘‘Douglas saw his fate in Yancey’s 
hands and went as far to meet the fire-eaters as he could. 
Yancey spoke. The delegates saw in his hands the fate, 
not of Douglas alone, but of the party, perhaps of the 
Union. To grant his demands was party suicide; it was 
hardly less party suicide to refuse them. By a few votes, 
this Southern platform was rejected.’’** Yancey left the 
hall, and now, not the single follower of twelve years be- 
fore, but the delegates of seven states followed him out of 
the hall and out of the party. Other states were to follow. 

When D. G. Glenn, of the Mississippi delegation, an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the representatives from that 
State, he said, ‘‘I tell Southern members, and, for them, I 
tell the North, that in less than sixty days you will find a 
United South standing side by side with us.’’** These ut- 
terances called for long and vehement cheering, especially 
from the South Carolina delegation. With a united South, 
independence seemed closer, and certainly secession should 
be easier. 


Speaking in the Senate on May 15 and 16, Douglas 
reprobated the Yancey movement as leading to dissolution 
and a Southern Confederacy. The Douglas fragment of 
the Democratic Convention reassembled at Baltimore. The 
bolters were meeting in Richmond. Acting upon the ad- 
vice of Slidell, Benjamin, and other Southern Senators, 
they adjourned from Richmond to Baltimore. The first 
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act of the Douglas group was to refuse them seats in the 
Convention. Thereupon Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Maryland, California, Oregon and Ar- 
kansas withdrew from the Convention and joined the 
bolters. In their sessions the men of the Lower South 
named a Southern man on their extreme Southern plat- 
form and the entire Gulf section cast its vote for him.* 
The link was snapped. With its unity destroyed, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party stood powerless and the Repub- 
licans had a promising field for the election of their candi- 
date. 

State commissioners gave impetus to secession. Every- 
one knew it was improbable that the slave-holding States 
would convene to advise jointly what was best to be done 
to protect their interest and honor. It was conceded that 
secession must be by separate State action. No one or two 
States were willing to secede alone. Cooperation was im- 
perative and the Virginia plan offered the best way. To 
secure these pledges of support and concurrent action 
commissioners were sent from State to State. Mississippi 
and Alabama accredited them to every slave State in the 
Union. South Carolina sent them to seven States only, 
Georgia to ten, Louisiana to Texas alone. They were to 
obtain prompt and effective cooperation. As accredited 
ambassadors of their respective commonwealths they were 
to advise with conventions, governors, and legislatures of 
slave-holding States, to influence them to secede imme- 
diately, and to unite them in a common union in defense 
of their rights.*® 

The mode of appointing these interstate commissioners 
differed in the various States. In Mississippi the legisla- 
ture passed a resolution requesting the governor of the 
States to appoint as many commissioners as in his judg- 
ment might be necessary to visit each of the slave-holding 
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States.*7 In Alabama the governor appointed them on his 
own responsibility. He reported his action to the Con- 
vention, and it indorsed his action. He said, ‘‘. . . as the 
slave holding States have a common interest in the institu- 
tion of slavery, and must be common sufferers in its over- 
throw, I deemed it proper, and it appeared to be the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people, that Alabama should consult 
and advise with the other slave holding states as far as 
practicable, as to what is best to be done to protect their 
interest and honor in the impending crisis. And seeing 
that the Conventions of South Carolina and Florida would 
probably act before the Convention of Alabama assembled, 
and that the legislatures of some of the States would 
meet, and might adjourn without calling Conventions, 
prior to the meeting of our Convention, and thus the op- 
portunity of conferring with them upon the great and 
vital questions on which you are called to act, I am deter- 
mined to appoint commissioners to all the slave holding 
States.’’** The conventions of South Carolina and Georgia 
chose the commissioners. 


In the States where secession was doubtful, some of 
them instructed the commissioners to use every possible 
means to cause radical action. Advice of this nature is 
reported to have come from the Senators’ caucus in Jan- 
uary. It is said, ‘‘This caucus resolved to take the most 
effectual means to dragoon the legislatures of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Virginia into 
following the seceding States, Maryland is also to be 
influenced. . . .’’*° 

The commissioners did their work well. They stimulated 
secession in one State by dramatic and telegraphic reports 
to that State convention of secession in another. They 
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told one state the secession of a strategic state depended 
upon its immediate action.*° Commissioners F. M. Gilmer, 
Jr., and A. F. Hopkins wired Governor Moore from Rich- 
mond, ‘‘Our friends here think the immediate secession of 
Alabama, not postponed to any future time, would exercise 
a favorable, perhaps controlling, effect on the secession of 
Virginia.’’ The various conventions received the commis- 
sioners with respect and deference. Usually a day was set 
apart for their reception and speeches. They were given 
seats on the floor of the convention, they consorted freely 
with the members, and discussed the subject openly and in 
smaller groups. They kept each other posted on the state 
of affairs in the other States. They secured cooperation 
in secession in seven States, and stimulated the Border 
State decision of resistance to any coercion of seceding 
States. Working with the Alabama Convention the South 
Carolina commissioners settled on February 4, 1861, as 
the date and Montgomery, Alabama, as the scene for the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy Congress.*! 

By 1859 a ‘‘Black Republican’’ and an Abolitionist 
were one and the same to the average Southern mind. The 
triumph of one was the victory of the other, for both were 
deadly foes to slavery. The South was wedded to slavery, 
and regarded the least criticism of it as an attack. Now 
the South seemed to live to protect slavery. If progress 
wrote death to slavery, the South would die with it. 

Speaking before both houses of the legislature in Mis- 
sissippi, John H. Quitman said, ‘‘One half of the sovereign 
States of this glorious Confederacy, in the exercise of the 
undoubted right of self-government, have chosen to retain, 
as a part of their elementary social system, the institution 
of the domestic slavery of an inferior race. This institu- 
tion is entwined in our social system, and cannot be sep 

‘Smith, op. cit., p. 49. 
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arated from it without destruction to our social fabric. 

‘*We do not regard it [slavery] as an evil; on the con- 
trary, we think that our prosperity, our happiness, our 
very political existence is inseparably connected with it. 
We have a right to it above and under the Constitution of 
the United States. We can not give up that right. We 
will not yield it. We have a right to the quiet enjoyment 
of our slave property. We cannot and will no longer per- 
mit the right to be disturbed. It is of those essential rights 
which cannot be yielded up without dishonor and self- 
degradation. None who believe that we have inherited 
the free spirit of our fathers can doubt our determination, 
at all hazards to maintain these positions so essential to 
our security.’ 

When Yancey replied to the speech of Pryor from Vir- 
ginia on the floor of the Southern Commercial Conven- 
tion, he told the delegates that the Union of their fathers 
had already been dissolved by oppression and fraud, and 
that there was no drop of blood in his heart he was not 
ready to shed in defense of Southern rights against that 
Union. ‘‘I know,’’ he continued, ‘‘that we cannot wrest 
justice from the dominant North. . . . But let us stand up 
and resist them like men. If the principle of submission 
is to sway the councils of the South, it will not be long be- 
fore will be fulfilled the boast of Seward that the whole 
American continent will soon be under the flag of the 
Union, and there will not be upon it the foot of a slave.’’ 
Then he faced Pryor and asked, ‘‘ Will the gentleman from 
Virginia say what is the issue upon which the South 
should contest their rights?’”* Pryor replied that should a 
‘‘Black Republican’’ be installed in the Executive Chair in 
Washington and the power of the government be palpably 
in his hands, then he was willing to make the issue, and he 
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could pledge Virginia not to be behind Alabama whenever 
the gentlemen could satisfy the intelligence of the people 
of the South in such sufficient numbers as to justify the 
movement. 

This did not completely satisfy Yancey. Referring to 
the position of Hilliard in this same convention that 
nothing had yet occurred to justify secession, but that the 
election of a Republican President in 1860 would justify 
it, Yancey closed the debate in a ringing speech: ‘‘I say 
with all deference to my colleague [Mr. Hilliard] that no 
more inferior issue could be tendered to the South, upon 
which we should dissolve the Union, than the loss of an 
election. If, in the contest of 1860 for the Presidency, 
Seward [Lincoln was still undreamed of in the South] 
should receive the legal number of votes according to the 
Constitution and the law, gentlemen, that then will be 
time to dissolve the Union. If that is made the cause of 
discussion, I say to them I will go with them, but I am 
going in the wake of an inferior issue; that there is a 
banner over me that is not the kind I would wish. When 
I am asked to raise the flag of revolution against the Con- 
stitution, I am asked to do an unconstitutional thing, ac- 
cording to the constitution as it now exists; I am asked to 
put myself in the position of a rebel, of a traitor. Why 
am I ready to go with you? Because in my judgment the 
Union is now dissolved, because we have a Government, 
but not the Union which the Constitution made.’** The 
Conservatives had set a date, and the fire-eaters hastened 
to accept it. 

At Columbia, South Carolina, in July, 1859, Yancey 
stated, ‘‘But in the Presidential contest a Black Repub- 
lican may be elected. If this dire event should happen, in 
my opinion the only hope of safety for the South is in a 
withdrawal from the Union before he shall be inaugu- 
rated; before the sword and the treasury of the Federal 
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Government shall be placed in the keeping of that party. 
I would suggest that the several State legislatures should 
by law require the Governors, when it shall be made mani- 
fest that the black Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency shall receive a majority of the electoral votes, to call 
a convention of the people of the State, to assemble in 
ample time to provide for their safety before the 4th of 
March, 1861.’*> Trescott told Howell Cobb, ‘‘We must 
meet Lincoln with a President of our own.’”® 

The South was in earnest about a ‘‘Black Republican’’ 
president. Toombs told the Senate following the John 
Brown raid, ‘‘I denounce the Republican Party as enemies 
to the Constitution and enemies of my country, and I shall 
treat them as such. I submit it to the judgment of the 
Senate, the country, and the civilized world, if according 
to the public law of all civilized nations, we have not just 
cause to war against our confederates.’”*? Senator Iverson 
made a most aggressive Southern rights speech in Griffin, 
Georgia. His slogan was ‘‘Slavery, it must and shall be 
preserved.’’ He declared that 1861 would witness the 
inauguration of a free soil President, the event which he 
would consider a declaration of war against slavery, and 
he would be in favor of a separation and the formation of 
a Southern Confederacy.** The governor of Mississippi 
said to the Joint Legislature of 1860, ‘‘. .. I would rec- 
ommend as necessary and expedient that you, by your 
legislatures should make it the duty of the then Governor, 
in the event of the election of a Black Republican to the 
Presidency of the United States in November, 1860, to 
issue his proclamation ordering an election for delegates 
to a State Convention ... for the purpose of adopting 
such measures as may meet the exigencies of the occasion. 
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I would further recommend, that you should adopt resolu- 
tions inviting the other Southern States to cooperate with 
the State of Mississippi in the adoption of such measures 
as may be necessary for the maintenance of their and our 
rights, as co-equal members of Confederacy.’”® To the 
joint legislature of South Carolina, Gist addressed sim- 
ilar recommendations. In Georgia, Florida and Lou- 
isiana the same provisions were made. The Alabama 
legislature with but two dissenting voices adopted the 
joint resolution calling a State Convention in the event 
a ‘‘Black Republican’’ was elected. Whatever revolution 
would be precipitated in the Lower South was destined 
to break out with the election of a ‘‘Black Republican.’’ 

There was little chance for counsel of toleration or 
preservation of the Union. In DeBow’s Review appeared 
a discussion of the menace of the Republican Party and the 
prospects of a Cotton Confederacy as action ‘‘that will be 
taken if a Republican President is elected or some other 
unbearable ill comes upon the South.’’* ‘‘You talk about 
repealing the Personal Liberty Bills as a concession to the 
South,’’ said Iverson of Georgia. ‘‘Repeal them all to- 
morrow, sir, and it will not stop the progress of this revo- 
lution.’’® Jefferson Davis, the leader of the Cotton States, 
inquired whether the repeal of all of the Personal Liberty 
Laws would secure the rights of the South. Before the elec- 
tion of Lincoln all the Lower Southern States had pledged 
themselves by acts or resolutions of their legislatures, and 
in resolves of state conventions in which there were both 
Democrats and Whigs, to separate from the Union upon 
the triumph of the ‘‘Black Republican Party’’ in the 
presidential election. All of the Southern States had 
agreed that the triumph of a ‘‘Black Republican’’ was the 

* Governor of Mississippi, Message to the Joint Legislature, 1860. 
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issue on which the rights of the South should be contested. 

It remained for the South to execute the decree of seces- 
sion. They were sure that their interests were threatened, 
that they were right. In South Carolina it was ‘‘almost 
certain that the non-slave holding whites were as eager for 
secession as the slave-owners. The antipathy of race, al- 
ways strong, had been powerfully excited by assertions 
that submission meant the freeing of the Negroes and the 
bestowal on them of civil rights.’’® 

After Lincoln’s election the legislature of South Caro- 
lina was the first in the Southern States to assemble. 
There resolutions were adopted, which, among other 
things, announced, ‘‘. . . feeling that we are right, rely- 
ing upon the justice of our cause, preparing to brave un- 
known dangers rather than to submit to present inferior- 
ity, believing that we can sustain ourselves, and confident 
that those having the same interest will not and cannot 
permit us to be assailed, we have determined to march 
right in the path of duty, and to resume that independence 
and all the sovereignty which we had before we framed 
the compact of Union.’’* South Carolina seceded from 
the Union and five Cotton States followed her in rapid 
secession. On Christmas Day, 1860, five days after the 
passage of the secession ordinance, resolutions were pre- 
sented which instructed her commissioners to invite the 
cooperation of the other slave-holding States in the forma- 
tion of a Southern Confederacy. 

The resolutions submitted the Constitution of the 
United States as the working basis for a provisional gov- 
ernment. These resolutions further recommended that the 
Convention of South Carolina should proceed to elect 
eight delegates to this Southern Convention, and that it 
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should be recommended to each of the seceding States 
that it likewise should send to such a convention a num- 
ber of delegates equal to the number of senators and rep- 
resentatives to which it had been entitled in the United 
States Congress.® These resolutions were laws in South 
Carolina by December 31, and were enroute to all the 
other Southern States. 


The Southern senators in their caucus of January 5 
then recommended to their constituents that ‘‘ provision 
should be made for a convention to organize a Confed- 
eracy of the seceding States; the convention to meet not 
later than the 15th of February at the city of Montgomery, 
in the State of Alabama.’ Gist described this Confed- 
eracy as ‘‘the establishment of a Southern Confederacy 
with every element of greatness and every means of de- 
fense necessary to protect them from any enemy and 
command the respect and admiration of the world.’’” 


In caucus the senators had asked of their respective 
States, ‘‘In view of the hostile legislation that is threat- 
ened against the seceding States, and which may be con- 
summated before the 4th of March, we ask instructions 
whether the delegations are to remain in Congress until 
that date, for the purpose of defeating such legislation.’’* 
As the States seceded, the Southern men withdrew from 
Congress. There was only one exception. John E. Bolgey, 
of Louisiana, continued to hold his seat in the House of 
Representatives after the secession of his State. For the 
most part their farewells to Congress were short. They 
were following the new destinies of their respective States, 
and the future was not only uncertain, but dark. Yulee 
and Mallory of Florida, Clay and Fitzpatrick of Alabama, 
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and Davis of Mississippi, spoke not a word of the new 
Confederacy. Iverson refrained from reviewing the course 
of action of his State. Toombs apparently made no fare- 
well speech.” 

When the Alabama ordinance of secession was pre- 
sented, it included a resolution formally inviting the other 
seceding States to meet the people of Alabama through 
their delegates in Convention on February 4, 1861, at the 
city of Montgomery. This invitation to meet in Mont- 
gomery was the work of the South Carolina commission- 
ers. Six States were to meet in Montgomery on February 
4, 1861. The leaders in the persistent campaign for 
Southern independence might look with pride upon their 
work. Events and circumstances had combined to make 
possible their great drama. They took hold of a rising 
tide of Southern nationalism and converted it into a 
tragic wave. The tide of progress beat at the founda- 
tions of their ancient order and they preferred to call 
bad judgment honor, and sink with slavery. Even when 
it was feared that only the Cotton States, not a United 
South, would secede on the political issues, they could not 
turn back. Only in the Gulf region where the champions 
of the industrial and social order based on forced chattel 
slavery blindly hoped to outrun the new commercial era 
by separation and reconfederation were the trends strong 
enough at first to converge into a Confederacy. 


SUMMARY 
1. The South had some of its ablest and most determined 
leaders in the movement for Southern independence. 


2. Men and events stimulated the Southern mind through 
the rising sense of nationalism in the South to regard 
the Republican Party as a hostile and martial invader. 

3. In the South there was not unanimity of opinion. The 
Southern love for the Union was in serious opposition 
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to a program of immediate secession. Organizations 
were used to ‘‘precipitate a revolution.”’ 

. Only in the Gulf States, where the champions of the 
social-industrial order based on forced chattel slavery 
unwisely believed that separation and independence 
was an escape from the relentless march of commer- 
cialization, were these political trends strong enough 
at first to converge into a Southern Confederacy. 


GrorcE W. Brown 
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NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO ‘‘RELATIONS 
BETWEEN NEGROES AND INDIANS’”’ 


The publication of an article frequently seems to act 
as a lodestone to bring together scattered pieces of per- 
tinent information hitherto unknown or disregarded. 
Since the publication in the July, 1932, issue of the Jour- 
naL oF Necro History of my article, ‘‘Relations between 
Negroes and Indians within the Present Limits of the 
United States,’’ a sufficient quantity of new material has 
come, or been brought, to my attention to justify its ar- 
rangement and publication. The information which fol- 
lows is to be regarded not as complete in itself but as 
supplementary to the article above mentioned, in connec- 
tion with which it should be used. In arranging this new 
material I have as near as possible followed the outline 
furnished by the earlier article. 

I am able to add some details of interest, and even of 
some significance, to the account of Estevanico given in 
the earlier article. As to his personal appearance we learn 
that he was ‘‘a blacke man which had a beard,”’ a ‘‘ Negro 
which wore about his legs & armes certain things which 
did ring,’’ or, as elsewhere expressed, ‘‘was wont to weare 
bels, & feathers on his armes & legs.’’ A variety of rea- 
sons for his death at the hands of the Indians, in addi- 
tion to the usual one of his attempt to enforce a tribute of 
turquoises and women, have been preserved. One account 
is that he sent ‘‘his great Mace made of a gourd .. . which 
gourd had a string of bells upon it, and two feathers, one 
white and another red’’ to the headman of the pueblo of 
Cibola, who was angered at its appearance, the implica- 
tion being that he recognized it as of the type employed 
by the medicine-men of a hostile tribe. Coronado was 
told that the Negro not only made too free with the women 
of the people he encountered, but that he even ‘‘killed 
women,’’ which, despite Estevanico’s alleged foolhardi- 
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ness, appears so improbable that it may quite likely be an 
‘tatrocity story.’’ Another account has it that the Negro 
claimed to have many brothers not far off, and that he 
was killed lest he encourage his kinsmen to conquer the 
people to whom he made this boast. Among the plunder 
acquired by the Negro’s murderers was a dog of Euro- 
pean breed, which the Indians finally killed after keeping 
it a long time, and four green dinner-plates, which caused 
a great stir of envy among the other chiefs of the region. 
Estevanico’s body was cut up and distributed among the 
pueblos as a curiosity.’ 

All the early Spanish explorers were accompanied by 
Negroes, who, like Estevanico in the earlier part of his 
career, usually got along well with the natives. De Soto, 
in aid of his exploration of the Mississippi region, was 
given by royal grant the privilege of taking with him fifty 
Negro slaves.? One of these slaves, it is said, distinguished 
himself by eloping with the ‘‘queen’’ of the Yuchi.* The 
story is told by the ‘‘Gentleman of Elvas,’’ one of the 
chroniclers of the expedition. This ‘‘cacica of Cutipachi,’’ 
described as a very personable young woman, in return 
for her kindness to the explorers was made a captive, but 
managed to escape, ‘‘going to Xualla, with three slaves 
who had fled from the camp. A horseman, named Ali- 
mamos, who remained behind, sick of a fever, wandering 
out of the way, got lost; and he laboured with the slaves 
to make them leave their evil design. Two of them did so, 
and came on with him to the camp... the Cacica remained 
in Xualla, with a slave of Andre de Vasconcelos, who 
would not come with him, and . . . it was very sure they 

*Hakluyt, Richard, Voyages, 12 vols. (Glasgow, 1905), vol. ix, Fernando 
Alarcon’s account, pp. 300, 304; Friar Marco’s account, p. 139; Coronado’s 
account, p. 112. 

*Smith, Buckingham, ed., Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto 
(New York, 1866), p. 269. 


Chamberlain, A. F., ‘‘Negro and Indian,’’ Handbook of American 
Indians, Frederick Webb Hodge, ed. (Washington, D. C., 1910), pp. 51-53. 
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lived together as man and wife, and were to go together 
to Cutifachiqui.’” 

The question might arise: ‘‘How can we be sure, in 
view of the number of Indians enslaved on this expedi- 
tion, that the ‘queen’s’ paramour was not one of her own 
race, rather than an African?’’ Aside from the fact that 
all commentators agree that the fortunate slave was a 
Negro, there are in the story itself definite indications to 
that effect. No one who has read the chronicles of the 
De Soto expedition can fail to remember that the salient 
characteristic of the natives they encountered and tried 
to subdue was a murderous ferocity which almost ap- 
proached the stage of lunacy. Had a lone lost Spaniard, 
ill, too, be it remembered, encountered three runaways 
from the ranks of these recently enslaved Indians and 
‘‘laboured’’ to make them ‘‘leave their evil design’’ the 
first and only result of his efforts would have been to 
have his brains beaten out. Runaway Negroes, in a strange 
land and with no recent memories of liberty, would be 
more likely to be amenable to reason. We also know from 
another source—the diary of de Soto’s secretary—that 
about this time three slaves and even one or two Span- 
iards became either deserters or stragglers. Of the slaves 
one was an Indian boy from Cuba, one a ‘‘Berber,’’— 
perhaps a ‘‘Barbary Moor’’ like Estevanico—and the 
third a Negro named Gomez. A little later a Negro 
named Johan Biscayan likewise deserted.’ True, none of 
these deserters is stated to have belonged to Vasconcelos, 
the owner of the cacica’s companion, but a confusion in 
the identity of that lucky individual’s master would be 
easy. Later explorers learned that two deserters, a sol- 
dier and a Negro, lived among the Coosa Indians for a 

“Smith, op. cit., p. 68. 


* Bourne, Edward Gaylord, ed., Narratives of the Career of Hernando 
de Soto, 2 vols. (New York, 1904), pp. 105-106, 114. 
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number of years. It would be of interest to know how 
the black consort of the Yuchi ‘‘queen’’ was received by 
her people and what was the future history of the happy 
couple. 

John Spencer Bassett makes the specific statement that 
Indian slaves in North Carolina intermarried with and 
were finally completely absorbed by the Negroes.’ Evi- 
dence of this intermixture in a number of states appears 
in the not infrequent claims to freedom made by slaves 
who asserted descent on the maternal side from Indians 
who had been reduced to servitude, and who advanced in 
support of their claims various gubernatorial proclama- 
tions or acts of assembly which declared Indians to be not 
subject to perpetual and hereditary servitude. For ex- 
ample, in 1827, in Virginia, a man laid claim to freedom 
on the ground that he was the grandson of a woman who 
was Indian and Negro, asserting that the Negro blood 
came from her father, and that her mother—and there- 
fore her descendants—were legally Indian, and conse- 
quently free. An interesting case appeared in the Mis- 
souri courts about the same time. Marguerite, born in 
1778, was the daughter of Marie Jeanne, sometimes 
called Marie Scipion, who was herself said to be the 
daughter of an Indian woman, captured by the French 
near Natchez and brought to Fort Chartres, and of ‘‘a 
negro man named Scipion.’’ Marie Scipion died June, 
1802, aged about 60 years. Her mother had belonged to 
the strange Natchez tribe, exterminated or enslaved by 
the French early in the 18th century, 300 of whom had 
been sent to the West Indies to join the Pequots, the In- 

*Lowery, Woodbury, The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits 
of the United States, 1513-1561 (New York and London, 1901), p. 365. 

™ Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies: Baltimore, 1896), pp. 240-242. 

® Catterall, Helen Tunnicliff, Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery 


and the Negro, 2 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1926), vol. i, p. 147, and see 
index under ‘‘Indians.’’ 
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dians enslaved after King Philip’s War, and the Yemas- 
sees from South Carolina. The grand-daughter of this 
Natchez slave-girl claimed her freedom on the grounds of 
Governor O’Reilly’s proclamation in regard to Indian 
slaves, made in 1769. Marguerite failed in her action in 
1828 but six years later the earlier decision was reversed 
and she was declared to be entitled to her freedom.® Un- 
doubtedly for every slave of Negro-Indian blood who at- 
tempted to obtain his freedom because of an Indian an- 
cestress there were a number who did not venture to make 
the claim, or who did not know of its possibility or even 
of their own Indian blood. 

In the earlier article I pointed out that the character 
of the relations between Negroes and Indians depended 
upon circumstances and were not determined solely or 
even principally by any feeling that as members of the 
darker races they were natural allies. It is well known 
that Indians visiting white settlements were not infre- 
quently abused or even killed by members of the rougher 
element among the whites. It is equally true, though not 
so well known, that Negroes were not guiltless of ill- 
treating Indians who were visiting in the settlements. In 
1702 a Pennacook Indian, a member of a delegation to the 
governor of New York, was killed in a brawl with four 
Negroes. But, strange to relate, before succumbing to his 
injuries, he requested that the lives of his assailants be 
spared, inasmuch as they knew no better. The other mem- 
bers of the delegation urged his request upon the gov- 
ernor, who insisted upon executing the ringleader but 
agreed to reprieve the others. Another case of the mur- 
der of Indians by Negroes occurred later in the century, 
when a Negro killed two Indian women at Detroit in 1766. 
The English authorities promised to inflict suitable pun- 
ishment.’° 

*® Missouri Reports, vol. ii (1828), pp. 50-63; vol. iii (1834), pp 285-303. 


* New York Colonial Documents, vol. iv, pp. 997-998, 1001; vol. vii, p. 
856. 
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In the earlier article I also mentioned that casualties 
among Negroes in Indian warfare were by no means un- 
usual. A few more instances might be added to make the 
assortment of typical cases more complete. For example, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century the Pianke- 
shaws are reported to have killed slaves near Fort Vin- 
eennes.?_ In 1789 Indians killed a small Negro girl in 
Virginia after taking her prisoner, and also made a pris- 
oner of her mother, threatening her with death if she 
complained of the murder of her child. In 1792 the 
Cherokees attacked a station near Frankfort, Kentucky, 
killed three white men, ‘‘as many negroes, and made the 
rest prisoners.’”* 

As mentioned in the earlier article, Negroes not only 
sometimes became the unoffending victims of the savages 
in Indian warfare but also occasionally acted effectively 
as the partisans of their masters and of the whites in 
general. In 1756 a Negro teamster, after having been 
made prisoner by French and Indians in an attack on a 
wagon-train, escaped and carried the news to Fort Wil- 
liams.’* Quite likely he was a free Negro. In the Battle of 
Lake George, when the English and their Indian allies met 
the French and their native partisans, Negroes served 
with the British and it was said that ‘‘Our Blacks behaved 
better than the Whites.’”° It is recorded that ‘‘ John Har- 

™ New York Colonial Documents, vol. x, p. 248. 

“ Ellett, Mrs. Elizabeth F., The Pioneer Women of the West (Phila- 
delphia, n.d.), p. 118; De Hass, Wills, History of the Indian Wars of West- 
ern Virginia (Wheeling and Philadelphia, 1851), pp. 306-307. 

“Frost, John, Pioneer Mothers of the West (Boston, 1859), pp. 59-60, 
quoting from Butler, History of Kentucky. 

“New York Colonial Documents, vol. x, pp. 403-405, 529. Early in 
June, 1778, in an attack by Indians on the Greenbriar settlements, Dick, 
the black servant of Col. Donnally, together with a white borderer for some 
time held the door against the enemy, who had actually cut through the 
planking in several places (De Hass, op. cit., p. 242). 

* Ibid., vol. vi, p. 1005; at the Battle of Fallen Timbers a runaway 
Negro who had attached himself to Wayne’s army distinguished himself by 


killing three Indians (Pritts, Joseph, Incidents of Border Life, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1841, p. 453). 
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ris, the founder of Harrisburg, set free the faithful negro 
Hercules, who had saved his life from the Indians.’’** A 
thrilling episode took place in 1784 when Indians attacked 
the cabin of the Woods family in Lincoln County, Ken- 
tucky, at a time when none of the men were at home, and 
one forced his way in before the door could be shut. A 
Negro slave, although lame, immediately grappled with 
him and brought him to the floor. Although the Negro fell 
undermost he succeeded in holding the warrior and keep- 
ing him from drawing his knife until Mrs. Woods, at the 
slave’s request, could kill the Indian with two blows of an 
axe. The Negro then proposed that they should let the 
Indians enter the cabin one by one and dispose of them 
singly, but the arrival of help made it unnecessary to put 
this daring and hazardous plan into effect." 

As I explained in the earlier article, though Negroes 
were sometimes killed by hostile Indians or fought by the 
side of their masters against the savages, the Negro was 
regarded by the Indian as being on a different basis from 
the white man, being treated in much the same way as the 
white woman, who, though she might kill or be killed in 
the height of action, was not ordinarily tortured, so far as 
we have trustworthy record, and was usually held as a 
prisoner for adoption or ransom. The fact that the Negro 
had a ready cash value in Canada was a factor in aiding 
him to good treatment by his Indian captors and in lead- 
ing them to capture rather than kill him in the first place. 
We see an example of this in the following record from 
Montreal for July 16, 1748, ‘‘Sieur de Niverville Monti- 
zambert is arrived ... with his party; he brings 3 sealps 
and one Negro prisoner.’’® 


* Turner, Edward Raymond, The Negro in Pennsylvania (Washington 
and London, 1911), p. 57, quoting from George H. Morgan, Annals... of 
Harrisburg (Harrisburg, 1858), p. 11. 

"Frost, op. cit., pp. 120-121; Pritts, op. cit., pp. 386-387. 

** New York Colonial Documents, vol. x, p. 172. In May, 1782, Wyandots 
killed a white man and captured a Negro south of the Kentucky River 
(Butler, Mann, A History of Kentucky, Cincinnati and Louisville, 1836, p. 120). 
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It was quite natural that, just as slaves who were dis- 
contented for some reason should try to escape to the 
French in Canada,” as we saw in the earlier article, just 
so slaves who had been well-treated by their original own- 
ers should not take kindly to the change of masters inci- 
dent to being captured and carried into Canada. Late in 
October, 1747, four such captive Negroes, assisted by a 
Pani slave, escaped from Montreal. ‘‘Some of the Saut 
Indians have been sent in pursuit of them, who returned 
without having been able to overtake them; they are sus- 
pected of having favored the escape of these negroes.’’ 
But, however this may have been, others were not so 
sympathetic and the fugitives were soon overtaken and 
brought back to Montreal, where it was intended to put 
them, as dangerous characters, ‘‘on board a small vessel 
bound to Martinico.’’° 


Of course, among the more ‘‘civilized’’ Southern In- 
dians, Negro captives would be neither adopted nor sold, 
but instead would merely exchange a white for an Indian 
master. In 1788 Cherokees massacred a party of whites 
on the Tennessee River and captured several Negroes, 
who, with their descendants, were not recovered till 1813.74 


The Negro slaves of the Spaniards seem usually to 
have gotten on quite well with the Indians among whom 
they found themselves. Such close sympathy between the 
two races does not seem to have appeared in any of the 
English colonies, or in the United States, save among the 
Seminoles. However, there seems to be no doubt that 
runaway slaves not infrequently found a refuge among 
the Indians of certain tribes in the more northerly part of 

*¥For example, just before the beginning of the French and Indian 
War, a French agent to the Indians mentioned having encountered a very 
fine Negro, of about twenty-two years of age, a fugitive from Virginia, on 
the nothern shore of Lake Ontario (Parkman, Francis, Montcalm and Wolfe, 
Boston, 1897, vol. i, p. 73). 


* New York Colonial Documents, vol. x, p. 138. 
" Frost, op. cit., pp. 128, 132, 137, 158, 161. 
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what is now the United States. <A series of treaties be- 
tween the various governors of New York and the Iroquois 
confederacy, the Hurons, and the Delawares, between 1721 
and 1764, uniformly provided, in some formula or other, 
for the return of ‘‘Negroes, Panis, or other Slaves... 
who are British property’’ and who had taken refuge with 
the Indians, to employ the phraseology used by William 
Johnson in the treaty negotiated with the Hurons in 1764. 
True it is that the Indians usually denied ‘‘that there is 
one among any of the Six Nations,’’ but there are, never- 
theless, indications that some of the Indians did know of 
runaways sheltering themselves in the Indian country. 
For example, in 1722 the Indians of the Six Nations, while 
professing willingness to return fugitives, said that the 
ones who had fled from Virginia were too much out of 
their way and should be reclaimed through more conve- 
niently located tribes. In 1765 it was specifically provided 
that the Delawares were to bring runaway Negroes to a 
conference at Johnson Hall, and their failure to do so was 
noted.”? It seems quite clear that a significant number of 
Negroes were known to have escaped to the above-men- 
tioned Indians and that their willingness to return the 
fugitives was almost exclusively verbal. In 1829 a Negro 
ran away from Kentucky and took ‘‘refuge among the 
Indians,’’ but was found ‘‘on the northwestern frontier’’ 
and brought back.** 

In only one source have I found any statement claim- 
ing marked activity on the part of Indians in the return 
of runaway slaves. An early writer on North Carolina 
says: ‘*When they [the Negro slaves] have been guilty of 
these barbarous and disobedient Proceedings [mutiny or 
insurrection], they generally fly to the Woods, but as soon 
as the Indians have Notice from the Christians of their 


New York Colonial Documents, vol. v, pp. 637, 639, 674, 676, 965, 
968; vol. vii, pp. 650, 718, 732-733, 739. 
* Catterall, op. cit., vol. i, p. 313. 
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being there, they disperse them; killing some, others fly- 
ing for Mercy to the Christians (whom they have injured) 
rather than fall into the others Hands, who have a nat- 
ural aversion to the Blacks, and put them to death with 
the most exquisite Tortures, they can invent, whenever 
they catch them.’’** The North Carolina Indians’ treat- 
ment of runaway Negroes, if of the character here alleged, 
was probably rather the result of their desire to oblige 
and be rewarded by the whites than the ‘‘natural aver- 
sion’’ asserted by this writer. 

In the earlier article I made reference to the fact that, 
in spite of the probable presence of Negro runaways 
among the Indians of the northern part of the Thirteen 
Colonies, I had ‘‘found no record of any runaway Negro 
later participating in a raid on a white settlement in 
company with a war party of his adoptive people.’’ How- 
ever, the idea of an Indian raid, accompanied and sup- 
ported by a slave insurrection, was not unfamiliar or 
absurd to the minds of the slave-holders of the eighteenth 
eentury. <A letter written from Staunton, July 26, 1763, 
during the panic caused by Pontiac’s insurrection, con- 
tains the statement that ‘‘the Indians are saving and 
caressing all the negroes they take; should it produce an 
insurrection, it may be attended with the most serious 
consequences. 

In 1780, when the Gilbert family of Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, were captured by Indians in the 
British interest, the war-party on its return journey was 
joined by four runaway Negroes whom the Indians had 


* Brickell, John, The Natural History of North Carolina (Dublin, 1737), 
pp. 268, 272, 357. 

* Parkman, Francis, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 3 vols. (Boston, 1898), 
vol. ii, p. 221, note. A few years earlier than this, in 1755, just after 
Braddock’s defeat, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia spoke of the excitement 
this disaster had caused among the blacks, who had become ‘‘very auda- 
cious;’’ he was inclined to wonder whether it might not be a good idea to 
nip their potential wickedness in the bud by making an example of one or 
two (Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. i, p. 237). 
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encountered in the wilderness while the Negroes were on 
their way to Niagara and whom they had left with a sup- 
ply of corn while the raiding party proceeded against the 
settlements. These Negroes treated the captives with 
more severity than did the Indians themselves, insulting 
and whipping them.**® But this is the only actual example 
of co-operation between runaway Negroes and a raiding 
party of Indians in the northern part of the English colo- 
nies or of the United States that I have been able to dis- 
cover. During the siege of Fort Henry in 1782 a Negro 
escaped from the Indians to the fort, being severely 
wounded before the sentry realized that he was not an 
Indian. He was, however, regarded as a spy and, for the 
duration of the siege, was kept in fetters and under close 
guard.” The poor fellow was probably merely a runaway 
slave who had taken refuge with the Indians and found 
the ‘‘wild, free life of the forest’’ not quite as enjoyable 
as he had anticipated. 

To the little information concerning relations between 
Negro slaves and peaceful Indians of the neighborhood 
which I was able to present in my earlier article, I can 
now add a single detail of some interest. We are told 
that among a number of slaves mentioned in a discussion 
of slavery in eighteenth century Pennsylvania, ‘‘one negro 
says that he has been a preacher among the Indians.’’”* 


Passing on to relations between reservation Indians 
and free Negroes in the northern part of the United States 
we encounter new information about the Shinnacook In- 
dians of Long Island, mentioned in the earlier article. An 
observer in 1903 wrote, ‘‘ Although an Indian reservation 
in name ... it seems to be a negro settlement pure and 
simple. But a closer examination shows that many of the 
people have Indian blood.’’ The inhabitants of this res- 

* Pritts, op. cit., pp. 217-218, 220. 


*De Hass, op. cit., p. 268. 
* Turner, op. cit., p. 51. 
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ervation were noted to have a mixture of racial charac- 
teristics, ranging from persons who were apparently pure 
Indians, or nearly so, to others who were in appearance 
almost purely Negro, and including almost every possible 
combination of racial traits. The flower of the tribe, of 
which most of the adult males were sailors, perished in 
1876 in the wreck of the Circassian.” 

Recognition of the fact that ‘‘it is probable that many 
of the negroes of the whole lower Atlantic and Gulf region 
have much of Indian blood’ has recently begun to ap- 
pear in works of fiction. To the novels mentioned in the 
earlier article others may now be added. Du Bose Hey- 
ward, in his novel of life among the Negroes of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and vicinity, recognizes the Indian 
element among the Southern Negroes by making his prin- 
cipal character, Mamba, and her ‘‘daughters,’’ Hagar and 
Lissa, the possessors of a strain of Indian blood.*! In Roy 
Flanagan’s Amber Satyr (Garden City, New York, 1932) 
the central figure is a Virginia swamp Negro of Indian 
blood, one of a group calling themselves ‘‘Indians of the 
Hehonee tribe,’’ who with the members of the ‘‘Tohan- 
nock tribe’’ are endeavoring to preserve their status as 
Indians and to avoid being classed as Negroes by legisla- 
tive enactment.** 


The list of persons of mixed Negro and Indian blood 


* Harrington, M. R., ‘‘Shinnecock Notes,’’ Journal of American Folk- 
lore, vol. xvi, (1903), pp. 37-39. 

*® Chamberlain, loc. cit., pp. 51-53. 

™ Mamba’s Daughters (New York, 1929), pp. 6-7, 207. 

* A similar recognition of the Indian strain in the Negro has also ap- 
peared in fiction of a quite unsociological nature. In Mark Twain’s Pud- 
din’head Wilson, Roxana, the 15/16ths white Negro slave who is the dea ex 
machina of the novel, claims descent from ‘‘ Pocahontas, de Injun queen’’ 
as well as from ‘‘a nigger king outen Africa,’’ and this may have been 
intended by the author to represent a confused tradition of an Indian 
strain in her ancestry. In J. P. Marquand’s romantic novel, The Unspeak- 
able Gentleman, stress is laid upon the Indian blood of Brutus, the formida- 
able body-servant who plays a conspicuous part in the action. 
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who have attained distinction could probably be indefi- 
nitely extended by dint of further investigation. A case 
which comes readily to hand is that of Elizabeth Prophet, 
‘‘a descendant of Negroes and Narragansett Indians, 
born in Rhode Island and still in her young womanhood,’’ 
who is making a name for herself as a sculptor.* 


Turning to the South, we discover new evidence that 
as early as 1721 Fort Augustine was garrisoned by three 
or four hundred whites and about 200 Indians, who made 
a practice of sheltering runaway slaves from the English 
colonies.** 


In the portion of my earlier article which dealt with 
the Red Stick War I mentioned that among the Creek 
casualties in the Battle of Burnt Corn was the death of 
one Negro. I suggested that though the dead man was 
doubtless a slave to Peter McQueen, the half-breed leader 
of the hostile Creeks, nevertheless this was ‘‘significant as 
indicating the rapprochement which was taking place be- 
tween the two races.’’ The significance of the appearance 
of this Negro among the Red Stick dead is, however, some- 
what decreased by the information that he was a non- 
combatant, who was killed while ‘‘engaged in cooking.’’ 
But Negroes were prominent on both sides in the mas- 
sacre of Fort Mimms. It was said that ‘‘ ‘a large and 
powerful negro man,’ wielding an axe, ‘killed more In- 
dians than any other man in the fort,’ but he fell at last, 
covered with wounds ‘from knife, and club, and toma- 
hawk.’ ’’ On the other hand, Creek slaves took a conspicu- 
ous part in the attack on the fort. The buildings were set 
on fire with blazing arrows discharged by ‘‘The Shawnee 
Siekaloo ... and some of the McGillivray Negroes.”’ 

Although in the confusion of the massacre some Ne- 
groes, in addition to those who fought in defense of their 


*<<Can I Become a Sculptor: The Story of Elizabeth Prophet,’’ The 
Crisis, October, 1932, p. 315. 
“ New York Colonial Documents, vol. v, p. 612. 
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masters’ families, fell at the hands of the hostile Creeks, 
still the latter did not treat Negroes and white prisoners 
the same, doubtless hoping to win over the former to the 
Indian cause. Later in the war the Creeks armed their 
slaves extensively and in the Battle of the Holy Ground, 
December 25, 1813, twenty-one Creeks and twelve Negroes 
were killed. During the subsequent destruction of the 
hostile village a runaway mulatto was found hiding in one 
of the houses and was shot as he tried to escape. The 
Choctaw allies of the whites in this battle, though they 
scalped the dead Negroes, contemptuously threw the tro- 
phies away immediately after, and even one of the Creek 
chiefs, Kinnie Hadjo, later censured his fellow-tribesmen 
for their lack of pride in using Negro slaves to fight their 
battles.*° 

Readers of my earlier article will remember that the 
First Seminole War began in 1816 with the destruction of 
the Negro Fort on the Appalachicola. It is of interest to 
note that one of the United States officers concerned in 
this affair wrote contemptuously of the conduct of his 
Creek allies but in a tone of admiration concerning the 
spirited attitude of the defenders of the fort. ‘‘ Many cir- 
cumstances convinced us that most of them determined 
never to be taken alive.’’ The garrison, he went on, ob- 
served that ‘‘they wished to fight and had gone into the 
fort for no other purpose.’’** 

Going forward nearly two decades in time to the period 
of Indian removal, we discover some interesting new sta- 
tistical information in regard to the relative number of 
Indians and Negroes among some of the slave-holding 
tribes. In 1833 there were 14,142 Creeks in the upper 
towns, including 445 Negro slaves; in the lower towns 
were 8,552, of whom 457 were Negro slaves. Of the Creek 

“Halbert, H. S., and Ball, T. H., The Creek War (Chieago and 


Montgomery, 1895), pp. 135, 155-156, 158n., 208, 258, 259. 
* Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. ii (1836), pp. 114-116. 
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population 6,557 were heads of families.*7 In 1835 there 
were 16,542 Cherokees, exclusive of 1,592 Negro slaves and 
201 intermarried whites.** The greater proportion of 
slaves among the Cherokees was a circumstance befitting 
this acknowledgedly more advanced tribe. 

In the earlier article we noted that only the Seminoles 
made serious resistance to their removal across the Mis- 
sissippi. However, certain small bands among the Creeks 
did engage in acts of violence at this time. Late in 1836 
hostile Creeks killed a white man and two Negroes on an 
Alabama plantation and similar acts of violence took 
place early in the succeeding year.*® The Creeks were 
never so friendly to Negroes as were the Seminoles, 
though distinctly more so than the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, in particular. These Creeks were probably inspired 
by no particular dislike of the slain Negroes, whose mur- 
der they probably regarded principally as an injury to the 
white masters—similar to the houghing of a cow or the 
burning of a barn. At about the time of the Creek re- 
moval, members of this tribe were made the victims of 
encroachments by slave-hunting whites, similar to those 
of which we have seen the Seminoles made the object. In 
February, 1837, for example, we are told that some whites 
stole free Negroes living with friendly Creeks.*° 

** Something of the character of slavery among the Creeks is indicated 
by the fact that the commissioners for Indian removal had to apply to the 
government for definition of the status of Creek Indians married to Negro 
slaves, and free ‘‘mestizos’’ (meaning in this case persons of mixed Indian 
and Negro blood) with Negro slaves for wives. Moreover, among the heads 
of families in the Creek nation were listed such persons as ‘‘ Meter, (wife 
of Nero, a free black),’’ ‘‘Molly (or Mary, a half negro),’’ ‘‘Hannah, 
(widow of Eupolika, a free black woman),’’ and, perhaps most curious of 
all, ‘‘Polly (half negro and having a negro slave ‘for a husband,’ named 
John),’’ (‘‘Indian Removal,’’ United States Senate Document No. 512, 23rd 
Congress, 1st sess., 5 vols., vol. iii, p. 444; vol. iv, pp. 380, 385, 350, 381). 

* Foreman, Grant, Indian Removal (Norman, Okla., 1932), pp. 111, 250. 
This book is the most valuable for the purposes of this study of any single 
publication of recent years. 

Ibid., p. 180. 

Ibid. 
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Turning again to the status of Negroes among the 
Seminoles at about the time the question of removal to 
the west began to be agitated we find that one of their 
principal chiefs, noted for his hostility to the Americans, 
was of Negro blood. A characterization of him was given 
in 1832 by an Indian agent: ‘‘Mulatto King, or Vacapu- 
hassee, the cowdriver, was made head chief of Choconicla, 
by Colonel Arbuckle. Mulatto is a half negro and Indian, 
was always a bitter enemy of the Americans, is bad tem- 
pered, insubordinate and mischievous, and would be more 
so but that he is totally without courage.’’ Apparently 
Colonel Arbuckle, commanding along the Florida frontier 
in the first Seminole War, was exceedingly ill-advised to 
use his influence toward the appointment of such an un- 
suitable person to the headship even of one Seminole vil- 
lage. One gathers from the above description not only 
the opinion had of its subject by the author but also that 
Mulatto King must have arisen to his lofty title from a 
rather low original position, quite aside from his mixed 
blood. 

But not only were there chiefs of mixed Indian and 
Negro blood among the Seminoles, and free Negroes act- 
ing as principal counsellors and war-captains, but, as we 
saw in the earlier article, the position of the very slaves 
was so influential that the Seminole nation might present 
to students of political science an interesting and perhaps 
almost unique example of a very close approach to a 
doulocracy, or government by slaves—if such a term pos- 
sesses more than a theoretical significance. 

I am able to add from sources to which I was guided 
by information contained in Grant Foreman’s recently 
published Indian Removal some new details of the part 
played by Negroes in the Great Seminole War of 1835- 
1842. In the earlier article an official estimate placed the 


“Dnited States Senate Documents, No. 512, 23rd Congress, 1st sess., 
vol. iv, p. 695. 
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number of Seminole warriors arrayed against the United 
States as from 1,800 to 2,000, including Negroes, while 
a separate and unofficial estimate placed the number of 
the latter at about 250. An estimate for February 20, 
1836, in the Army and Navy Chronicle agrees quite closely 
with the preceding, enumerating the Seminole force as 
1,500 ‘‘warriors’’ (probably meaning Indians alone) and 
from 200 to 300 Negroes (probably referring only to adult 
males), bringing the whole Seminole fighting force to from 
1,700 to 1,800 or not much below the number previously 
given.” 
It was thought worthwhile in June, 1836, to announce 
to the world the capture of a Negro heavily armed with a 
musket, twenty balls, and plenty of powder. The destruc- 
tion late in 1836 of a Negro village on the lake at the head 
of Oklawaha and the capturing of forty-one of its inhab- 
itants was undoubtedly an event of major importance. 
As has been noted, the second year of the war began 
badly for the Seminoles and their black allies. Early in 
January friendly Creeks surprised and captured sixty Ne- 
groes; among them was Primus, who had originally been 
a slave to Erastus Rogers, a sutler, one of the men who 
had been killed with General Wiley Thompson when Os- 
ceola began the war by wreaking vengeance on the Indian 
agent who had imprisoned him. He had been sent as a 
messenger to the Seminoles twice and on the second occa- 
sion had joined them. The unfortunate man, torn between 
two allegiances, was given the choice of furnishing infor- 
mation about his recent allies or being hanged.** It would 
be difficult to condemn his decision, whatever it was. 
Also in January, 1837, a scout of mounted men and In- 
dians killed the Seminole chief, Cooper, his son, and an 
Indian doctor, and captured sixteen, the families of the 
@ Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. ii (1836), p. 151. 


“ Ibid., vol. iii, p. 27; vol. iv., p. 12. 
“ Ibid., vol. iv, p. 79. 
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slain men and some Negroes. The interest in this episode 
for our purpose lies in the fact that ‘‘Cooper was brother- 
in-law to Mikanopy and the immediate commander of the 
negroes, and conspicuous for his cruelties and courage.’’ 
He was killed and sealped by a Creek.** When these mis- 
fortunes are added to those recorded in the earlier article, 
it is easy to see why the hostile Seminoles and their allies 
might have become disheartened. 

On January 7, 1837, a report from Tampa, printed in 
the New Orleans Bulletin, stated that ‘‘the Indians them- 
selves are determined to hold out, and are encouraged and 
sustained by the gang of sable banditti nominally their 
slaves, but who are really their chief counsellors, and in 
effect their masters. It is a negro, not an Indian war.’’*® 
But the misfortunes mentioned above, it was believed, had 
modified the attitude of the hostile Indians and Negroes, 
and accordingly the whites decided to attempt negotia- 
tions. ‘‘They had captured a negro named Ben, a slave of 
Mikanopy, who told the officers that Jumper and Abraham 
were in the neighborhood and would come in if they were 
sure of their lives. Accordingly, on January 31, Ben was 
sent to Jumper with offers of a liberal treaty. Three days 
later Abraham came in with pacific messages from Jumper 
and Alligator, whom he brought in on February 3.... 
Accordingly, largely through the negotiations of the negro, 
Abraham, on March 6, 1837, at Camp Dade, a treaty was 
concluded between Jesup and the Seminole chiefs Jumper 
and Holantochee claiming to represent Mikanopy .... 
By the terms of this treaty the Indians agreed to cease 
their hostilities, come to Tampa Bay by April 10, and 
board the transports for the West. The chief Mikanopy 
was to be surrendered as a hostage for the performance 
of their promises. However, to induce them to accept these 
terms, General Jesup was obliged to agree to the one con- 


“Foreman, op. cit., p. 343. 
“Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. iv, p. 80. 
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dition that the Indians had insisted on from the beginning; 
and that was that their allies, the free negroes, should also 
be secure in their persons and property; and ‘that their 
negroes, their bona fide property, shall accompany them 
to the West.’ ’’*? It is obvious that this provision in re- 
gard to the Negroes was to the ultimate advantage of both 
parties, to the Indians for an obvious reason, to the white 
army-officers because, even were the Seminoles willing to 
come in without protection for their slaves and allies 
among the Negroes, they could not force the latter to ac- 
company them, and it was the opinion of the army-officers 
that a mere handful of ‘‘resolute Negroes, with a knowl- 
edge of the country,’’ would be ‘‘sufficient to desolate the 
frontier, from one extent to the other,’’ inasmuch as the 
‘‘negroes ... fight as well as any in the country.’ 

However, as I showed in the previous article, the 
Treaty of Fort Dade was never really carried out because 
the appearance of slave-hunters in the camp caused a 
stampede among the Negroes and the revival of the war 
with redoubled fury. To the alarm of planters and army- 
officers, some of the hostiles began to give evidence of an 
intention of ‘‘earrying the war into Africa,’’ to use a 
phrase later made famous by John Brown, by bursting 
from their swamp refuges to make raids upon the more 
settled country and trying to instigate revolt among the 
plantation slaves. In May, 1837, for example, a runaway 
Negro—could it have been the ‘‘Indian negro, John Cae- 
sar’’?—led a party of Indians in an attack on the planta- 
tions of Camden County, Florida, the section from which 
he had earlier fled as a fugitive slave.* 

But although the Treaty of Fort Dade did not bring 
the war at once to an end, it did, as we earlier saw, greatly 
weaken the Seminole powers of resistance, through de- 

“Foreman, op. cit., p. 344. 


* Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. iv, p. 329. 
® Ibid., vol. iv, p. 378. 
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priving the Seminole Negro contingent of nearly all of its 
leaders. A considerable number of the rank-and-file Ne- 
groes had also been eliminated from the hostile ranks, and 
the 700 friendly Creeks under their Negro-Indian chief 
were very efficient in tracking down and killing or captur- 
ing their rebellious Seminole kinsmen. By June, 1837, 
‘the Creek and white troops had captured and brought in 
125 negro slaves, thirty-five of whom were returned to 
their owners and the remaining ninety, General Jesup 
sent to Fort Pike near New Orleans, pending further or- 
ders for their disposition.’’ Said General Jesup: ‘‘ ‘The 
Seminole negro prisoners are now the property of the 
public ... The Creek Indians were entitled to all the In- 
dian property they captured. I compromised with them 
by purchasing the negroes from them on account of the 
Government, for which I agreed to pay them eight thou- 
sand dollars ... I was also compelled to pay the Indians 
a reward of twenty dollars each for the negroes captured 
by them, the property of citizens.’ ’’ 

It was General Jesup’s intention, in purchasing the 
Seminole Negroes from their Creek captors, to prevent 
the dissemination among plantations in the Deep South 
of Negroes, accustomed to freedom and trained in the use 
of arms, who might take the lead in slave-insurrections. 
But General Jesup’s laudable intention was in the way of 
being thwarted by the greed of the Creeks and the un- 
serupulousness of the slave-dealers who haunted the camp. 
The Creeks decided that, after all, they had not formally 
accepted the offer of $8,000 for their ninety Negro cap- 
tives, and sold them to a Georgia slave-trader for from 
$14,000 to $15,000. General Gaines tried to keep the Ne- 
groes from being carried into bondage, but with little help 
from the courts of New Orleans. However, most of the 
Negroes succeeded in embarking with the party of 1,160 
captives who left New Orleans in May, 1838. ‘‘Nearly one 
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third,’’ it was said, ‘‘were Negroes who had been reared 
among the Indians.’’ Also in the party were ‘‘about 150 
Spanish Indians or Spaniards who have intermarried with 
the Seminoles.’’ The Negroes, something less than ninety 
in number whose status was under dispute, were pursued 
up the Mississippi River by the slave-trader with an order 
from the commissioner of Indian affairs to deliver them. 
The Indians objected to giving up their comrades and the 
governor of Arkansas, on being appealed to by the slave- 
trader, would not force their surrender. General Arbuckle, 
at Fort Gibson, also declined. The loyalty of the Seminoles 
conquered and the Negroes who had been left at New Or- 
leans were finally brought up the river also.*° 

New information which has recently come to my notice 
enables me considerably to fill out the picture of the lead- 
ing Seminole Negro partisan, Abraham, the outline of 
whose figure was drawn, with a few patches of light and 
shade, in my earlier article. In that article I gave a few 
of the high points in Abraham’s life from his flight, as a 
boy, from servitude in Pensacola to the Seminole country, 
up to his part in the exodus of the ‘‘Negro party’’ among 
the Seminoles from the Indian Territory into Mexico, in 
1850. I also quoted the verdicts upon his character pro- 
nounced by various army-officers who became personally 
acquainted with him at Fort Dade. Another of them also 
said: ‘‘Micanope (nominally the principal Seminole chief) 
is a fat, lubberly .. . kind of man, and is ever a stupid 
fool, when not replenished by his ‘sense bearer,’ (as he 
calls him) Abraham.’’ At the conference in March, 1836, 
between United States officers and Seminole chiefs, which 
resulted in a truce of several days, were present ‘‘ Abra- 
ham, and Caesar, negro advisers.’’ Again the question 
arises: Is the reference to John Caesar, previously noted 
as having later been killed while ‘‘carrying the war into 


© Foreman, op. cit., pp. 347, 365-366. 
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Africa’’? As already mentioned in the present article, the 
treaty was concluded ‘‘largely through the negotiations 
of the negro, Abraham.’’ An interesting description is 
given of Abraham’s appearance and manner upon his ar- 
rival for the treaty-negotiations. ‘‘ ‘Abraham who is some- 
times dignified with the title of ‘‘Prophet’’ ... is the 
prime minister and privy counsellor of Micanopy; and has 
through his master, who is somewhat imbecile, ruled all 
the councils and actions of the Indians in this region. 
Abraham is a non-committal man, with a countenance 
which none can read, a person erect and active and in 
stature over six feet. He was a principal agent in bring- 
ing about the peace, having been a commander of the ne- 
groes during the war, and an enemy by no means to be 
despised.’ When sent for by General Jesup ‘Abraham 
made his appearance bearing a white flag on a small stick 
which he had cut in the woods, and walked up to the tent 
of General Jesup with perfect dignity and composure. He 
stuck the staff of his flag in the ground, made a salute or 
bow with his hand, without bending his body, and then 
waited for the advance of the General with the most com- 
plete self-possession. He has since stated that he expected 
to be hung, but concluded to die, if he must, like a man, 
but that he would make one more effort to save his peo- 
ple.’’’ Other comments of a less friendly nature are: 
‘‘Abraham is a cunning negro, of good consideration with 
the Seminoles, and who can do more than any other,’’ and 
‘‘Abraham, well known as an interpreter and a wily and 
treacherous rascal,’”! yet even these evidence a vivid con- 
sciousness of his ability. Another officer in a letter of 
May 22, 1837, remarked: ‘‘We have a perfect Tallevrand 
of the Savage Court in Florida in the person of a Seminole 
negro, called Abraham.’’*? 


" Foreman, op. cit., pp. 328, 330, 344, note 5 (quoted from Army and 
Navy Chronicle, vol. iv, p. 378), 370. 


" Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. iv, p. 378. 
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General Jesup, in announcing that the ‘‘Seminole ne- 
gro prisoners are now the property of the public,’’ added: 
‘‘T have promised Abraham the freedom of his family if 
he be faithful to us, and I shall certainly hang him if he 
will not be faithful.’** Just what was involved in Abra- 
ham’s required ‘‘faithfulness’’ we are not specifically in- 
formed. We know that Abraham was employed by General 
Jesup in negotiating peace treaties with the various hos- 
tile chiefs, and that on March 24, 1838, he was sent with a 
Seminole chief as a messenger to General Taylor.** Abra- 
ham was among the Seminoles and Negroes who embarked 
at Tampa for the western country on February 25, 1839." 


It is regrettable that one cannot properly leave this 
discussion of the Negro Abraham without dealing with a 
rather serious charge against him of disloyalty to the in- 
terests of the Seminole people in return for a bribe from 
the United States government. This accusation is implied 
in a letter from Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock, dated from 
Tampa Bay, Florida, October 22, 1840, and now in the 
possession of Mrs. W. A. Croffut, Washington, D. C. Ma- 
jor Hitcheock upon arrival in Florida to serve in the 
Seminole War had speedily become convinced of the un- 
just character of the conflict on the government’s side. 
He wrote: ‘When negotiations were opened with them in 
1832 to induce their emigration, the Indians at once an- 
swered ‘let the 20 years [for which term the Treaty of 
Fort Moultrie had been concluded] pass and we will talk 
with you.’ This was the language to the Govt. Commis- 
sioner for several days in succession, when the articles in 
the treaty proposed for their acceptance were altered by 
introducing one article giving the interpreter $100 and an- 
other by which the Indians were to send a delegation of 6 
Indians to examine the new country west of the Arkansas. 

* Foreman, op. cit., p. 349. 


* Ibid., pp. 361, 362. 
Ibid., p. 370. 
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‘‘Now the interpreter was a runaway slave from Pen- 
sacola on whom the $100 in prospect operated as a bribe 
and it was so spoken of by the Comr. in an interview with 
Gen. Jackson in the presence of Capt. Thruston, who 
stated the fact to me. Col. Gadsden, Commr., remarked 
to President Jackson, that he ‘never could have done any- 
thing with the Indians if he had not bribed the interpreter 
with $100.’ ’’ Major Hitchcock went on to state that after 
the deputation had inspected the country to which the 
United States government wished them to remove they 
were forced, far from their own land and people, by meth- 
ods of intimidation to express satisfaction with ‘‘the coun- 
try designed for them in the Treaty.’’ This paper was 
presented to the United States Senate as a completing 
treaty and ratified by the Senate as such, though it was 
not of the character alleged nor had the deputation the 
power to confirm the treaty.” 

There is no doubt that Abraham was the interpreter 
referred to in Major Hitcheock’s letter as having been 
bribed by the United States Commissioner. We know from 
another source that Abraham had fled from slavery in 
Pensacola, and also that he had accompanied the Seminole 
delegation to the Indian Territory, 1832-33, as inter- 
preter.” The knowledge that Abraham was induced for 
a monetary consideration, even though given openly and 
in the form of compensation for his services as inter- 
preter, to use his influence toward inducing his Seminole 
friends to take a step which he might not have advocated 
purely from the viewpoint of advantage to the tribe, cer- 
tainly would not advance him in our estimation. But in 
seems hardly fair to condemn as a traitor, on the authority 
of a letter containing a second-hand account of a chance- 
heard conversation, a man the other known facts in whose 
life are quite inconsistent with the charge. It must be 


Foreman, op. cit., pp. 376-378, note 17. 
Ibid., p. 322. 
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remembered that in addition to the article providing $100 
for the services of the interpreter there was another new 
provision, namely that a delegation of Indians should be 
sent to examine the new country and report to the tribe on 
its suitability, before a decision should be made as to the 
completion of the removal-treaty through its ratification 
or rejection by the tribe in general. The promised com- 
pensation may have made Abraham more favorable to the 
ratification of the treaty, but one may well question 
whether without the provision for a delegation to inspect 
the land Abraham’s influence in favor of the treaty would 
have been forthcoming or, assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the $100 was the sole consideration motivating 
him, whether even his advocacy would have prevailed upon 
the 15 chiefs who signed the document. Abraham, as well 
as the signing chiefs, may have reasoned that, with their 
approval of the land set aside for them established as a 
condition of the treaty, they might as well as not—indeed 
much better—go for a junket in the Indian Territory, all 
expenses paid and no obligations necessarily involved, be- 
lieving that if dissatisfied with the land, sincerely or not, 
the treaty would remain of no effect. Neither Abraham 
nor the chiefs were suspicious enough to anticipate the 
tactics of mingled force and fraud which were brought to 
bear on them while they were in the Indian Territory; no 
implication is made that Abraham lent himself in any way 
to obtaining the signature of the chiefs to their forced ap- 
proval of the country. It may even be questioned whether 
Abraham ever realized that he was being ‘‘bribed.’’ It is 
quite clear that the Seminoles never lost faith in him. 


Abraham, through his approval of the Treaty of 
Payne’s Landing, for whatever reason, did have a part in 
putting the delegation in a situation where such methods 
could most successfully be applied, but his co-operation 
was probably quite unintentional and there is no doubt 
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that some other pretext would easily have been found for 
obtaining some paper, which could be called a treaty, had 
the Treaty of Payne’s Landing never been signed and had 
no Seminole delegation ever gone near the Indian Terri- 
tory. Whatever Abraham’s error was in this connection, 
there is little doubt that he amply redeemed himself in the 
Seminole War, first by his intelligent and intrepid leader- 
ship of the Negro forces in the armed conflict and by his 
shrewd counsel to the Seminole leaders, and secondly by 
his able negotiation of the Treaty of Fort Dade, which, 
had it been loyally kept by the whites, would have brought 
the war much earlier to its inevitable conclusion and 
spared much effusion of blood and suffering on both sides. 

Moving forward two decades at a bound to the time of 
the Civil War and the part played by the Five Civilized 
Tribes of the Indian Territory in this great struggle over 
slavery, we discover that those characteristics of Negro 
servitude, among those tribes, which had most impresed 
observers when they were still east of the Mississippi, had 
survived transplanting to the western country and the 
years which had intervened. The Negro slave among the 
Indians enjoyed a life which in its freedom and absence of 
severe labor stood in exceedingly favorable contrast to 
that of the plantation-slave of the Deep South. The nat- 
ural result was that the slaves of the Indians were re- 
garded as badly spoiled. ‘‘Owners and dealers in slaves 
in Missouri and Arkansas did not hesitate to acknowledge 
that Indian negroes were undesirable because of the diffi- 
culty of controlling them.’*® Imagine a Seminole Negro, 
who in his youth had taken part in the Florida war and 
had then spent a number of years as a member on terms 
of virtual equality of an Indian family in the Territory, 
being finally sold by some trick of fate to a white planta- 
tion owner in Arkansas! In some such cases there might 


* Britton, Wiley, The Civil War on the Border (New York and London, 
1904), vol. ii, p. 25. 
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be reason for the master to thank a merciful providence 
that his new acquisition escaped before he had enjoyed 
the opportunity of splitting the overseer’s head with a hoe. 

Florida and Alabama precedent was also followed dur- 
ing the Civil War in the regiments formed in Kansas of 
refugee Indians loyal to the Union. ‘‘Most of the colored 
men,’’ we are told, ‘‘who had belonged to Indian masters 
had enlisted in the Indian regiments .... There was no 
recognized difference of social status between the Indians 
and negroes, so they mingled together on terms of perfect 
equality,’’ as in the two Seminole wars and to a certain 
extent in the Red Stick war. These Indian Negroes did 
good service in the border-warfare. ‘‘ An intelligent negro 
man of the Indian brigade,’’ we are told, ‘‘was captured 
by the Southern forces,’’ and, apparently terror-stricken, 
gave them a variety of misleading and damaging informa- 
tion, later escaping to his own regiment.*® 

We now, following the precedent of the earlier article, 
move geographically into a part of the United States in 
which Negroes were never a large element of the popula- 
tion and where slavery never became an important insti- 
tution, the Old Northwest. Because of these factors, rela- 
tions between Negroes and Indians were much less ex- 
tensive and also of a somewhat different character from 
what they were in the sections previously considered. In 
1790, for example, a Wyandot and his partner, a runaway 
from Kentucky, were trading from Detroit among the In- 
dians of Ohio. We learn this fact from a captive among the 
Indians who encountered the pair and mentioned the cour- 
tesy with which he was treated by the runaway Negro. 

But an interesting evidence of the slight character of 
relations between Indians and Negroes in Ohio is found 
in the account given by Josiah Henson of his flight in 1830, 


Britton, The Union Indian Brigade in the Civil War (Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1922), p. 17. 
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with his wife and family, through Ohio into Canada. The 
fugitives were kindly received and entertained in an In- 
dian camp but Henson commented on the almost fearful 
curiosity with which they were regarded by the generality 
of their hosts. 

Moving farther west into Illinois we encounter an ex- 
ceedingly interesting example of a Negro in close associa- 
tion with Indians. Mrs. John Kinzie writes: ‘‘In giving 
the early history of Chicago the Indians say, with great 
simplicity, ‘the first white man who settled here was a 
negro.’ This was Jean Baptiste Point-au-Sable, a native 
of San Domingo, who, about the year 1796, found his way 
to this remote region, and commenced a life among the 
Indians. There is usually a strong affection between these 
two races, and Jean Baptiste imposed upon his new 
friends by making them believe he had been a ‘great chief’ 
among the whites.’’ Dr. Quaife, who edited Mrs. Kinzie’s 
narrative, believes that Jean Baptiste was not a West In- 
dian. He writes: ‘‘ Although his parentage is not known, 
there is considerable reason for believing that he be- 
longed, on his father’s side, to the family of Dandonneau 
dit du Sablé, one of the most noted in the annals of New 
France ... Point Sable had an Indian wife and at least 
two children . . . He died about the year 1815.’’ Miss 
Stella M. Drumm likewise adds to our knowledge of Jean 
Baptiste. From her we learn that he was a mulatto who 
had a trading-house on the site of Chicago as early as 
1779. Suzanne, his natural daughter by an Indian woman, 
on October 4, 1790, married Jean Baptiste Pelletier at 
Chicago and on October 7, 1799, a child of this union was 
baptized at St. Louis. Jean Baptiste Point du Sable also 
had a son, Baptiste Point du Sable, Jr., who died some- 
time before February 17, 1814. His father was still alive 
in September of that same year but is believed to have 


" (Henson, Josiah), Father Henson’s Story (Boston and Cleveland, 
1858), pp. 117-120. 
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died soon thereafter. Hither father or son, probably the 
latter, was with Manuel Lisa on his famous fur-trading 
expedition to the Upper Missouri in 1812-13.% 


In times of Indian warfare the relations between In- 
dian and Negro in the Old Northwest followed much the 
same pattern as those in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States or colonies. The domestic Negro servant 
usually took an active part as an ally of the household to 
which he belonged. At the time of the Chicago massacre, 
for example, Black Jim, a Negro servant, was put in 
charge of a boat in which a wounded white woman was 
concealed. When an Indian, pistol in hand, approached 
and began to search the vessel the Negro seized an axe 
and threatened to cleave the Indian’s skull unless he de- 
sisted. The Indian retired.” 


I am able to add some details to the story of the Bonga 
family, with some members of which I dealt in my earlier 
article. ‘Pierre Bonza or Bonga: a negro’’ was with Al- 
exander Henry, Jr., who was in charge of the Red River 
brigade which left August 21, 1800, as Henry’s personal 
servant. Henry recorded in his journal: ‘‘Mar. 12th 
(1801). Pierre’s wife was delivered of a daughter—the 
first fruit at this fort, and a very black one.’’ The mother 


" Kinzie, Mrs. John H., Wau-Bun, Milo M. Quaife, ed. (Chicago, 1932), 
pp. 219-220; Luttig, John C., Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on the 
Upper Missouri, 1812, 1813, Stella M. Drumm, ed. (St. Louis, 1920), p. 155.. 
Quite a different account of Jean Baptiste is given in another source, which 
states that he was a slave near Lexington, Kentucky, who had once been 
a captive among the Indians and had acquired a taste for their way of 
living. About 1790 he stole a rifle, a knife, and other useful articles, and 
ran away, marrying among the Indians, and settling in 1796 on the present 
site of Chicago. He wanted to become chief and to that end he turned 
Catholic, in order to obtain the influence of the missionary, Father Bonner, 
but despite this assistance was unable to obtain the coveted honor. Despite 
the fact that the narrator claims to have obtained his information from a 
grandson of Jean Baptiste, living on the bank of Cahokia Creek, St. Clair 
County, I regard it as largely or entirely fictitious (Matson, N., Pioneers of 
Illinois, Chicago, 1882, pp. 213-214). 


* Kinzie, op. cit., (ed. 1901), p. 180. 
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was without much doubt an Indian woman. During one 
of Henry’s absences Pierre was one of two men left in 
charge of the fort. On returning Henry wrote: ‘‘J. Des- 
ford had threatened to kill my servant in my absence, but 
did not escape without a sound beating.’’ We are not spe- 
cifically informed who inflicted this chastisement but from 
the giant size and strength which was typical of Pierre’s 
descendants we can easily believe that he was himself 
quite capable of inflicting the appropriate punishment. Dr. 
Coues notes that ‘‘Pierre Bonza appears as an interpreter 
N. W. Co., Lower Red r., 1804’’ and also that he was at 
the capture of Fort William, August 13, 1816.% 


In the party which went overland from St. Louis to 
Astoria, 1810-1812, were at least two men of Negro blood, 
the interpreter Rose, son of a white trader among the 
Cherokees and a woman who was half-Cherokee and half- 
Negro, and whom we noted in the earlier article, and 
Francois Duchouquette, who made the complete journey, 
while Rose was only with the party for a couple of months, 
from the Aricara Village to the Crow country. Of Duchou- 
quette’s ancestry we read: ‘‘One of the early inhabitants 
of Prairie du Chien was a Mrs. Menard, in whom French 
blood was mixed with African. She came from one of the 
French villages farther south. By her first husband, Du 
Chouquette, she had two sons, one of whom joined Astor’s 
expedition to the mouth of the Columbia River. After the 
death of her second husband, one Gagnier, by whom she 
had three sons and three daughters, she married Charles 
Menard. Three sons and two daughters were born to 
them. Aunt Mary Ann, as she was generally called, was 
midwife, nurse, and healer, and enjoyed more or less prac- 
tice even after Fort Crawford had been erected and a 
surgeon had been provided for the post. In fact, the 

“Coues, Elliott, ed., New Light on the Early History of the Greater 


Northwest, 3 vols. (N. Y., 1897), vol. i, pp. 50, 194, 231, and index under 
**Bonza or Bonga, Pierre.’’ 
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army surgeons employed her, and to her good nursing 
they attributed the recovery of not a few of their pa- 
tients.’’ Francois Duchouquette was thus of French blood 
on both sides of his line of descent and of Negro blood on 
his mother’s. He may have inherited Indian blood from 
his father but this is purely an assumption. He probably 
joined the Astorians at St. Louis, though he first appears 
in the journals of the expedition at the Aricara Village, 
where on June 15, 1811, he purchased blue beads to the 
value of $1.50—an article for which in that particular 
quantity nearly all the members of the expedition seem to 
have suddenly experienced a peculiar passion, inexplicable 
only to those who have never read first-hand accounts of 
the fur-trade. Duchouquette arrived safely at Astoria and 
probably entered the service of the North West Company, 
after the break up of the Pacific Fur Company. On May 
1, 1814, he was one of those who went with the express to 
Fort William.” One may well wonder how much Negro 
blood has filtered into the veins of the white race through 
the medium of French-Canadians who, habituated to the 
idea of racial intermixture through long-continued famil- 
iarity with intermarriage between French and Indians, 
have mingled their blood with such families of Negro blood 
as the Point du Sables and that from which came Mrs. 
Duchouquette-Gagnier-Menard, whose members, unlike the 
Bongas, chose to intermarry with French instead of with 
Indians. 

It is quite evident that the fur-trade made Indians to a 
considerable degree familiar with persons of Negro blood. 
When Manuel Lisa’s expedition to the Upper Missouri 
started up the river in 1812 among the company was not 
only the half-Indian, quarter-French, quarter-Negro en- 


© Wisconsin in Three Centuries, 4 vols. (New York, 1906), vol. ii, p. 
225; Astor Papers, Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston, journal of over- 
land expedition No. 2, June 15, 1811. 
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gagé, ‘‘Baptiste Pointsable,’’ but also ‘‘George, negre.’’® 
S. H. Long writes of his expedition to the Rockies, 1819- 
1820: ‘‘A negro belonging to the Fur Company coming in 
on an errand, they [the Omahas] spoke of him as the black 
white man, and one of them jokingly said he was a Wassa- 
bajinga, or a little black bear.’ Prince Maximilian 
wrote of ‘‘a negro slave belonging to Mr. McKenzie’’ at 
Fort Union in 1833, and of an incident at Fort Clarke in 
the same year, ‘‘Our cook, a negro, had a violent dispute 
with an Indian . . . who had taken a piece of meat out of 
his pot.’’ This same ‘‘cook of the fort, a negro from St. 
Louis,’’ later gave medical advice to which Maximilian 
credited his recovery from a very nearly fatal attack of 
seurvy.® 

Larpenteur mentions an episode which is also noted in 
my previous article, that the Blackfeet in the winter of 
1842-43 killed a ‘‘negro by the name of Reese. Mr. Char- 
don, it appears, set great store by that negro and swore 
vengeance.’’ One wonders whether the favor uniformly 
shown to Negroes, such as Beckwith, Rose, and York, by 
the Crows, the Blackfeet’s deadliest enemies, may have 
been a factor in the death of Reese, even though he him- 
self, so far as we know, had no connection with the Absa- 
rokas. Larpenteur also mentions John Brazeau (or Bra- 
zo), whom an editorial note describes as a ‘‘full-blooded 
Aethiopian, apparently, of small stature and intelligent, 
though not handsome, face. He must have been 70 or over 
when he died. He enunciated his English well . . . spoke 
French better than most Canadians, also Sioux and other 
Indian languages. He was hardy, courageous.’’ Accord- 
ing to this account he died in 1868 or thereabouts, having 


Luttig, op. cit., pp. 157, 158. 

“Long, S. H., Account of an Expedition . . . to the Rocky Mountains 
. . . 1819, 1820, in Early Western Travels, Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., vol. 
xiv, p. 287. 

* Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of North America, in Thwaites, 
- Early Western Travels, vol. xxiii, p. 192; vol. xxiv, pp. 47, 87. 
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worked many years for the American Fur Company and 
its successors. Larpenteur himself in 1836 wrote of him 
as ‘‘a mulatto named John Brazo—a man of strong nerves 
and a brave fellow.’’ Larpenteur mentions him in a num- 
ber of connections and what he tells us of Brazeau’s char- 
acter is not particularly prepossessing though doubtless it 
was well-matched to his surroundings. Larpenteur speaks 
of the composure and even apparent pleasure with which 
he disposed of the Indian dead in a great small-pox epi- 
demic. He was also always at the service of his bourgeois 
for any job of flogging or assassination that might be 
needed; the first he ably performed with evident enjoy- 
ment, the latter he was ready to attempt with willing effi- 
ciency. But cold-blooded murder, even on a wholesale 
scale, was not a particularly serious matter in the fur- 
trade days during which Brazeau served his apprentice- 
ship.” 

It has been said that dislike of Negroes is to be found 
among ‘‘some of the Indian tribes of the plains and the 
far W.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘the Caddo, former residents of 
Louisiana and E. Texas,’’ it has been said, ‘‘appear to 
have much negro blood,’’ and though the existence of 
prejudice against the Negro was found true ‘‘in 1891... 
to a certain extent of the Kutenai of S. E. British Colum- 
bia. Nevertheless a few cases of intermarriage are re- 
ported from this region.’’ Although the number of Negroes 
in the Pacific Northwest is comparatively few, ‘‘according 
to Swanton the richest man among the Skidegate Haida is 

* Larpenteur, Charles, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, 
2. vols. (New York, 1898), Elliott Coues, ed., vol. i, pp. 217, 121. A 
very curious and interesting reason for the familiar presence of Negroes 
on fur-trading expeditions was given by ‘‘Col. Stevenson of the Bureau of 
Ethology, who has spent thirty years among Indians for study of them, 
{and who] remarked upon ... the fact that the old fur-tiaders always 
got a Negro if possible to negotiate for them with the Indians, because of 
their ‘pacifying effect.’ They could manage them better than white men, 


with less friction’’ (Ten Years’ Work for Indians at Hampton Institute, Va., 
1878-1888, pp. 13-14). 
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a negro.’’ ‘‘Grinnell reports a few persons of evident ne- 
gro blood among the Piegan and Kainah [Blackfeet].’’” 
Of the Plains Indians Prof. Walter Stanley Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal) of the University of Oklahoma writes: 
‘‘So far as I know the Cheyennes and Sioux seldom inter- 
married with Negroes. I know of one Arapaho family here 
which did.’’" However, as we shall see, there were in- 
stances, though few, of intermarriage between Negroes 
and members of these Plains tribes. 


In my earlier article I mentioned the use of Negro 
troops, ‘‘buffalo soldiers,’’ against the hostile Indians of 
the West in the period immediately following the Civil 
War. Mrs. Custer writes of the reckless bravery displayed 
in a fight with Roman Nose’s Cheyennes near Fort Wal- 
lace, in June, 1867, by a dozen Negro infantrymen who 
dashed out to the battle-line in a four-mule-team wagon, 
standing up in it and firing at the Indians until they ar- 
rived at the forefront of the action, when they leaped out, 
formed a skirmish line, and fought until the enemy had 
been driven off. One Negro, indeed, ran far out ahead of 
his companions toward the Indians and was seen to throw 
up his hands and fall. Everyone believed he had been 
killed, but, after the enemy had retreated, he was observed 
to rise and walk back toward his friends. When asked the 
reason for his curious tacties he replied: ‘‘ Well, you see, I 
thought that when the Indians saw me fall some of them 
would come up to take my sealp and I’d be able to get one 
of them!’’”? 


In the earlier article I mentioned the curious fact that 
a prominent Cheyenne warrior bore a name signifying 


Chamberlain, loo. cit. 

"Letter of January 2, 1933, to the author. Two brothers, Frank and 
Peter Black Hawk, attending Hampton Institute in the 1880’s, were ‘‘half 
Negro and half Sioux’’ (Twenty-two Years’ Work of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute [Hampton, 1893], pp. 382, 467). 

"Custer, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Tenting on the Plains (New York, 1895), 
pp. 387-388. 
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‘Black Whiteman”’ or ‘‘Negro.’’ At the time I was un- 
able to explain why a Cheyenne should be so named. The 
explanation is this: Two Negroes, Andrew and Dick 
Green, were residents of the famous fur-trading post, 
Bents Fort on the Arkansas River in Colorado. They were 
servants to the Bent brothers, Andrew to William and 
Dick to Charles. Andrew was very black and for that 
reason received from the Indians the name of ‘‘Black 
Whiteman,”’ or ‘‘Negro,’’ par excellence. Andrew could 
talk Cheyenne and was quite a favorite with the members 
of that tribe, who gave him the additional, more personal, 
name of ‘‘Turtle Shell.’’ A young Cheyenne, out of com- 
pliment to Andrew, assumed his name of ‘‘Black White- 
man”’ and it later became a common Cheyenne name. Dick 
Green, his brother, after his master, Governor Charles 
Bent, had been killed by the Indians at Taos, accompanied 
Colonel St. Vrain’s company of trappers and traders when 
they marched to avenge his master’s death. He took a 
leading part in the storming of the Taos pueblo in 1847 
and killed several Indians in the affray.™ 

At present I know a good deal more about the Negro 
Isaiah, Sioux interpreter to the Seventh United States 
Cavalry, killed in the Battle of the Little Big Horn, than 
I did when I wrote my earlier article. Isaiah Dorman, 
according to Ben Arnold Connor, was among the wood- 
cutters for Durfee & Peck, working near Fort Sully on the 
Missouri in 1868. Connor described him as ‘‘a negro 
named Isaiah, who could talk Sioux.’’ He was married to 
a Santee Sioux woman, but they had no children. Isaiah 
had been on the river for some years. In the winter of 
1868 he carried mail from Fort Rice to Fort Wadsworth, 
200 miles in all kinds of weather. He was ‘‘a good worker, 
faithful and reliable in every trust.’’ He is said to have 
acted in 1876 as Custer’s personal servant, as well as 


* Grinnell, Dr. George Bird, ‘‘Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,’’ Kan- 
sas Historical Collections, vol. xv, p. 61. 
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Sioux interpreter, and was killed on the west side of the 
Little Big Horn, before the command retreated to the east 
side. Isaiah had fed Sitting Bull during the winter of 
1868 and the latter did not forget his kindness.* Isaiah’s 
death is thus described: ‘‘ As he [Sitting Bull] approached 
the end of the brush near the prairie-dog town, he came 
upon the Negro, ‘Teat’ Isaiah.” Two Bull, Shots-Walking, 
and several others rode up at the same time. ‘Teat’ was 
badly wounded, but still able to talk. He spoke Sioux, and 
was well liked by the Indians. He had joined the troops as 
scout because, he said, he wanted to see that western coun- 
try once more before he died. And now, when he saw the 
Sioux all around him, he pleaded with them, ‘My friends, 
you have already killed me; don’t count coup on me.’ He 
had been shot early in the fight. Sitting Bull arrived just 
then, recognized ‘Teat’ and said, ‘Don’t kill that man; he 
is a friend of mine.’ The Negro asked for water, and 
Sitting Bull took his cup of polished black buffalo horn, 
got some water, and gave him to drink. Immediately after, 
Isaiah died.’’ (He had probably been shot through the 
stomach.) ‘‘The warriors rode away. Afterward, some 
spiteful woman found the Negro’s body and mutilated it 
with her butcher-knife.’"* The Cheyenne quoted in my 
earlier article saw Isaiah’s body after it had been stripped 
but before it had been mutilated. 

No study of Negro-Indian relations with any preten- 
sion to completeness may fail to include some mention of 
the bold experiment introduced into Hampton Normal and 

* Crawford, Lewis F., Rekindling Camp Fires (Bismarck, N. D., 1926) 

™<<We was called Teat by the Indians, because the Sioux word for teat 
resembles Isaiah in sound’’ (letter from Professor W. S. Campbell, January 
21, 1933). 

Campbell, Walter Stanley (Stanley Vestal) Sitting Bull (Boston and 
New York, 1932), p. 170. All my new information about Isaiah, and prac- 
tically all my additional material concerning relations between Negroes and 


Plains Indians, comes from sources either directly furnished to me, or to 
which my attention was called, by Professor Campbell. 
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Agricultural Institute in 1878, when to this co-educational 
institution, founded a decade before in the interests of the 
freedmen, were admitted a number of Indians. While this 
innovation was bold it was carefully safeguarded from 
any charge of recklessness and, partly because of neces- 
sary dietary considerations as well as in concession to ex- 
terior prejudice, there was considerable racial segrega- 
tion. In the words of an Indian graduate of the school, 
writing in praise of the influence of the Negro students 
upon their Indian comrades, ‘‘Indians do not come in 
contact with the Negroes as most people suppose, as they 
live in different buildings, have different dining-rooms 
and class-rooms, except the few who are in the Normal 
Classes.’’ An official report of the school stated: ‘‘Gen- 
eral social intercourse between the races of opposite sexes 
is limited and guarded. Trouble might come of it. None 
ever has.’’ And yet it was inevitable that some of the 
contacts between the two races should be of quite an inti- 
mate character. It is well-known that Booker T. Washing- 
ton was for a time in charge of the Indian boys’ ‘‘ Wig- 
wam’’ or dormitory and Negroes frequently acted as 
teachers of classes made up of Indians. The official report 
cautiously stated the situation thus: ‘‘While there is not 
intimacy, there is the best of good feeling. The Indian 
students at Hampton are frequently under the charge of 
our colored graduates. They always get on well.’’ We 
are told, nevertheless, that there was at first some preju- 
dice against Negroes by Indians from the Indian Terri- 
tory, where slavery had recently been an institution. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the Indians from the Indian 
Territory in attendance at the Institute were practically 
all members of non-slaveholding tribes, Sacs and Foxes, 
etc. A few of the Negroes were members of the Seminole 
and Creek nations. In contrast to the attitude of these few 
Indians from the Territory was that of the Sioux, who 
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petitioned a month after arrival for ‘‘colored room-mates 
in order to get on faster in English and civilized cus- 
toms.’’? Owing to the withdrawal of government appro- 
priations for the support of Indians at Hampton it has 
now been some years since any have been in attendance 
there. 

In concluding this investigation, the results of which 
are embodied in both the original article and the present 
supplement, of relations between Negroes and Indians 
within the present limits of the United States, one may 
venture a few tentative generalizations, being careful in 
each case to remember that the immediate situation was 
always the most potent factor in the determination of 
these relationships. In the absence of the white man and 
the white man’s racial attitudes, the relations between the 
two races under discussion were usually friendly, as was 
also the case when individuals of these races found them- 
selves united by the bonds of a common servitude. In- 
dians were usually ready also to offer refuge to Negroes 
who fled to them from servitude among the whites. On 
the other hand, hostile Indians, particularly in the north- 
ern colonies or states, where the natives did not under- 
stand the relationship between black and white as well as 
they did in the plantation regions of the south, were 
quite ready to kill Negroes found in the company of their 
white enemies, and Negro slaves, on the other hand, were 
frequently prompt to fight in defense of their master’s 
families against the savage foe. But when the Indian was 
allied with the French or British of Canada, the Negro’s 
cash-value was something of an insurance against un- 
necessary violence from the hostile warrior. 

Among the slave-holding Indians of the South another 
set of attitudes was to be found. On the one hand there 
was the Chickasaw who regarded his Negro slave much 


™ Ten Ycars’ Work for Indians at Hampton Institute, Va., 1878-1888, 
pp. 9, 13-14, 58. 
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as would the white slave-owner, while at the opposite ex- 
treme was the Seminole whose slave was, at the worst, a 
member of the household on a practical equality with ( 
those of his master’s own blood and at the best the } 
counsellor and almost the real ruler of his master, par- | 
ticularly in relation to dealings with the whites. Relations 

between Seminoles and Negroes resulted in two of the 
most important ‘‘Indian’’ wars ever fought by the United } 
States. 

In that part of the United States where slavery was 
never an important institution the relation between Negro 
and Indian was much the same as that between Indian and 
white in the same area, save that, in general, the relations ' 
were probably more friendly in the former ease, because of } 
the Negro’s lesser desire or ability to exploit the Indian. 

In the Old Northwest and the Far West the Negro traded 

with the Indian, intermarried with him, sometimes became 
a member or even a chieftain of the tribe, fought against 
him when hostile, and in general conducted himself in 
practically the same way as might a French-Canadian 
voyageur in the same region. 

Racially, these relationships have affected both Negro 
and Indian. Through intermarriage with runaway slaves 
before emancipation and, later, with free Negroes drifting 
to their reservations, many small, peaceful tribes on the 
Atlantic coast have been ‘‘swamped’’ by Negro blood 
and are now more negroid than Indian in blood and ap- 
pearance. Through intermarriage with slaves, runaway 
Negroes, and freedmen adopted into the tribe, Negro blood 
has been thoroughly disseminated through two of the 
Five Civilized Indian Tribes, while others of the tribes } 
have been similarly affected, though to a lesser degree. | 
The presence of Negroes in large numbers in the Indian 
Territory has also infused an African element into cer- 
tain of the tribes residing there which had not previously 
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come into intimate or extensive relations with the Negro. 
Contact with fugitive Negroes, and with Negro scouts and 
traders, has also resulted in the presence of individuals 
of mixed blood among the members of tribes which have 
not been in a large way affected by Negro intermixture. 

On the other hand, through intermarriage between 
Negro and Indian slaves before emancipation, and later 
between free Negroes and Indians who had lost tribal 
connections, and also through recruits of mixed blood who 
have left the reservations with which they were formerly 
associated and ‘‘gone Negro,’’ Indian blood has been dif- 
fused through a large proportion of the Aframerican 
population. 

A less healthy result of Negro-Indian relationships has 
been the development of isolated communities of Negro, 
Indian, and white blood in various secluded parts of the 
United States. 

A sufficient number of persons of Negro-Indian blood 
have attained to such positions of usefulness and even dis- 
tinction as to set at rest any idea that this racial mixture 
is necessarily a bad one, biologically speaking. 

Thus we observe that relations between Negroes and 
Indians have been of significance historically, through in- 
fluencing on occasion the Indian relations of the United 
States government, and to a much larger extent biolog- 
ically, through modifying the racial make-up of both the 
races and even, as some believe, creating a new race which 
might, perhaps, for want of a better term, be called 
Aframerindian.’’ 

KennetH W. Porter 
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THomas HuGHEes AND THE AMERICAN Crvi War 


The accompanying letter of Thomas Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown’s School Days, was addressed to the editor 
of The Spirit of the Fair, a small paper issued by the 
Metropolitan Fair, which was held in New York in April, 
1864. As early as 1861 the War Department had ap- 
pointed a Sanitary Commission to look into the conditions 
attending the health of the soldiers, and to superintend 
the measures organized for their relief.2 Funds for the 
Commission were for a time raised largely by public sub- 
scription. But with the prolonging of the war, and the 
consequent widening of the activities of the Commission, 
came a greater need for money, with the result that by 
the close of 1863 a special campaign was instituted for the 
raising of funds. The larger cities of the United States 
met this special call by establishing fairs, many of which 
were highly successful in their efforts. Not only were 
the citizens of America solicited for contributions, but also 
distinguished men in England. These contributions, of 
course, included money, but more especially books, auto- 
graphs, and memorabilia of all sorts which could be sold 
by the fairs at a good price. Thomas Hughes, then a man 

f note, and a keen Northern sympathizer, did all in his 
power, as the letter shows, to make the Metropolitan 
Fair a success. 

The letter at once carries us back to the days of the 
Civil War, when America sent to England a small group 
of diplomats, headed by Charles Francis Adams, to sup- 
port the precarious cause of the North. The struggles 
of this little group in their uncertainty as to the stand of 


*The letter was printed in the issue for April 1], 1864. So far as I 
am aware, the letter has never before been reprinted. 

*See C. J. Stillé, History of the United States Commission (Philadel- 
phia, 1866), p. 30. 
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the British government need no comment, so eloquently 
have they been described by Henry Adams,’ who had gone 
to England as secretary to his father. Shunned and 
avoided at first by many of the upper and middle class 
Englishmen, who openly sided with the South, Charles 
F. Adams and his corps of advisers, finding social life in 
London next to impossible, kept to themselves. But as time 
went on, the social graces of the Adamses and of William 
Maxwell Evarts, whom Seward had sent to London to 
look after the legal interests of America, became known 
to some of the more liberal Englishmen, and a pleasant 
knot of acquaintances, all favoring the North, was in time 
formed. Thomas Hughes, a member of the Chancery bar, 
who had early declared his sympathy with the North, was 
among this pleasant group that frequently met to discuss 
the moral issues of slavery. Henry Adams had first 
met Thomas Hughes in November, 1861;> and it was 
through Hughes that Adams and no doubt the whole 
American diplomatic corps were in time drawn into closer 
relationships with English friends of freedom.* In the 
present intimate letter we see Hughes turning aside from 
his professional duties to take breakfast at Mr. Evarts’s 
hotel, with a group of men who included, in addition te 
several Englishmen, Henry Adams and his older brother, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., an officer in the Union Army, 
then on a furlough’. 


*The Education of Henry Adams, privately printed in 1906; published 
by Houghton Mifflin in 1918. All page references in these notes are to the 
trade edition. 

“There are many references to Evarts in the Education. Adams re- 
garded him as one of his ‘‘great friends’’ (p. 271), and the best of the 
assistants and advisers to his father (See A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861- 
1865—Boston, 1920—vol. i, p. 297). 

°A Cycle of Adams Letters, vol. i, p. 66. 

*Lettars of Henry Adams (Boston, 1930, p. 95. See also ibid., p, 97; 
and the Education, p. 127. 

* Apparently, breakfasts of this kind at Mr. Evarts’s hotel were not un- 
common. Henry Adams in a letter to his brother, Charles F. Adams, Jr., 
dated July 17, 1863, mentions having just breakfasted with Evarts and others 
(See A Cycle of Adams Letters, vol. ii, 48). 
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This letter reveals intimately not only the social bent 
of Thomas Hughes, but also his earnest desire both to 
help the cause of the North, and once more to knit to- 
gether America and England, whose friendship had been 
disturbed by the war. Professor Joseph H. Park in his 
carefully documented study of ‘‘Thomas Hughes and 
Slavery’*® has pointed out that the author of Tom 
Brown’s School Days ‘‘was a person of considerable influ- 
ence in moulding English opinion in the American crisis.”’ 
Hughes, as Professor Park has observed, ‘‘was one of 
those comparatively few middle class Englishmen who 
may be regarded as a real leader and strong supporter of 
the working class and their cause. Without doubt the 
attitude of the working class itself toward the parties 
struggling in the American Civil War was dependent in 
part upon the teaching of their leaders. And it will not 
be questioned that working class opinion was of influence 
in England even if, as yet, the franchise had not been 
granted to the majority of workingmen.’”® In the letter 
we here present, however, Hughes is seen in a new light 
as a mediator between his country and America. The best 
men of England, he would have America believe, have 
favored, and still favor, the cause of freedom. 


Netson F. Apxrns 


London, March 10, 1864. 
To THE Epitor or tHE Spirit of the Fair: 


Sir: Some four days ago I had the pleasure of receiving an 
invitation from Mr. Evarts to breakfast with him at his hotel— 
Edwards’s, opposite the chureh of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
in this city. Your friend has shown sound judgment in his elec- 
tion. Edwards’s is one of those thoroughly comfortable, private 


® Journal of Negro History, vol. xii, pp. 590-605 (October, 1927). Pro- 
fessor Park mentions a number of speeches which Thomas Hughes made in 
England in behalf of the North. One of the more important of these, de- 
livered at Exeter Hall in London, Henry Adams enthusiastically mentions 
in a letter to C. F. Adams, Jr., dated January 30, 1863 (See A Cycle of 
Adams Letters, vol. i, p. 251). 

* Journal of Negro History, vol. xii, pp. 599-600. 
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hotels, of which we have still a few in this country, in which 
every sensible man would live and die, and so get altogether rid 
of the plagues of servants, equipage, and the other burdens of 
highly civilized life, provided always that he possessed the neces- 
sary power of drawing cheques. The house did full justice to its 
well-won reputation on the morning in question. I think that 
the meal to which we sat down at ten o’clock would have passed 
muster with Mr. Wendell Holmes himself, had the autocrat of the 
breakfast table been present; would that he had been! To me the 
pleasures incidental to delicious broiled salmon, and such like 
delicacies at that hour of the forenoon, were heightened by the 
consciousness that I was playing truant, and ought at that mo- 
ment to have been ensconced in my dingy corner of Linecoln’s 
Inn, and absorbed in the preparation of a Bill of Complaint in 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Chancery. The company was all 
that could be desired. Mr. Evarts was faced by his son, a fine 
intelligent boy of 15 or thereabouts—as like an English boy as 
two peas, by the way: we had two other Americans, the sons of 
Mr. Adams, the elder straight from the Army of the Potomac, 
and the remaining six or eight guests were Englishmen, M.P.’s, 
barristers, authors, and the like; all good men and true. So, as 
you have taught us to say, at breakfast we had a good time— 
and, after breakfast we had another good time, over a cigar. We 
English were all anxious to hear Mr. Evarts and Captain Adams 
on several matters relating to your great struggle; and I think 
we all came away with some new ideas, and with many of our old 
ones strengthened and confirmed. But I at least did not get away 
scatheless, and this, as John Gilpin’s biographer says, 
‘‘Brings me to 
The middle of my song,’’ 


or rather story; and will account to you for this sudden intrusion 
on you by a perfect stranger. 

Well then, as I took up my hat with a sigh, and shaking 
hearty hands with your accomplished friend, was about to depart 
for my den, and the daily grind, he called me aside for a moment 
with, ‘‘I want one word with you, Mr. Hughes, before you go. 
You have heard of our great Fair at New York for the wounded 
soldiers, and the families of those who have died in the war?’’ 
‘Of course I have,’’ I replied, ‘‘and sympathize heart and soul 
in your objects. Your soldiers, white and black, are fighting the 
greatest battle which we have seen or are likely to see, in our time 
—the world-old battle against principalities and powers, and spir- 
itual wickedness in high places. I only wish I could do more to 
help you.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you can do something, and that’s what I 
want to speak to you about.”’ 

“*You are too late,’’ said I; ‘‘almost every American friend 
I have over here has been to me already. I have sent books of 
mine through one, photographs through another, autographs 
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through another, notes of a lot of our distinguished men, which I 
and my wife have raked together out of our portfolios and letter 
drawers, very few of which will I fear be legible to any but ex- 
perts on your side of the Atlantic, and lastly, my own autograph, 
which will be legible enough, but alas, of small value. The Fair 
will be swamped with my contributions.”’ 

‘‘But have you contributed to the paper?’’ he asked. 

‘‘What paper?’’ I enquired. 

‘‘Oh, you haven’t heard of it then? So I thought. A daily 
paper will be published during the Fair, and my object is to get a 
few contributions to its columns over here. I reckon on you. 
Anything you have by you will be acceptable, and I am sure you 
will not grudge it in such a cause.’’ 

Grudge it! not I indeed. Of course I at once promised to do 
what I could, but I felt then, and feel still more now, how little 
that will be. For, in the first place, I have had no time for years 
to write anything more than occasional articles for reviews, and 
newspapers, so that I have nothing by me. Then the time was too 
short to write anything, even if it had been at my disposal, which 
it was not, being already deeply mortgaged for professional work. 
Besides, what could I write which would interest your readers? 
I feel most deeply the force of some passages which I read the 
other day in Mr. Holmes’ last book, that men on your side can- 
not think, or write, or attend to their ordinary business;!° that 
for you, the romance of the past grows pale before the red light 
of the terrible present; that, in the very agony and bloody sweat 
of this great sacrifice, any voices but those which come from the 
midst of it must fall coldly on your ears. 

However, the promise was made, and so must be fulfilled, as 
well as I could manage it. So when I got home that night I 
overhauled a lot of old papers, to see if anything would turn up 
bearing even remotely on your struggle. For many years I have 
watched your history with the deepest interest; have striven to 
master, as well as one can over here, the tangled web of your 
political and social life, and have written more articles upon one 
phase or another of that checquered drama than I should care to 
remember. Something might still be lying about which had never 
seen the light yet, and might possibly serve my purpose. 

I am afraid that my search was fruitless. The only unpub- 
lished MS. I could find, bearing even remotely on your affairs, 
was the one which I, with much hesitation, enclose. A few words 
as to its history. Ten years ago Mr. Hawthorne’s life of General 


* Hughes here refers to Holmes’s Soundings from the Atlantic, pub- 
lished in 1864. Holmes in speaking of what he calls the ‘‘ war fever’’ as it 
affects non-combatants says; ‘‘The first is a nervous restlessness of a very 
peculiar character. Men cannot think, or write, or attend to their ordinary 
business. They stroll up and down the streets, or saunter out upon the 
public places .... ’’ (p. 5). 
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Pierce was republished over here. I of course instantly bought 
and devoured it, and having done so, wrote, in some perplexity 
of mind, what I now send you. The editor to whom I sent the 
MS. objected to parts, and before I could make any other use of 
it, rumors came over which induced me to put it quietly aside, 
and there it has lain from that day to this. My reasons for send- 
ing it you now are, first, because I have nothing else to send. 
Secondly, because though I quite see that it must be useless to 
you as a whole, yet on running my eye through it again at the 
end of all these years, I think there are parts, which, if you 
should use them, may help your people to understand the point 
of view from which the average Englishman looks at American 
polities. 

And now let me bid you God speed in your great work; let 
me tell you—what I fear there are few amongst you who will 
readily believe, but which is true for all that—that there are 
thousands amongst us who look upon this great work which has 
been laid on you, as the one most momentous for good or evil in 
its issues to the whole world of all that this 19th century has seen, 
or is likely to see—who believe, with me, that you will neither 
falter or turn aside till you have brought it to the only right issue, 
who watch with thankful hearts ‘‘the current of circling events,’’ 
(shall we not rather say the right arm of the God of freedom?) 
“carrying you farther and farther every hour, out of the influ- 
ence of the great failing which was born of your wealth, and of 
the deadly sin which was your fatal inheritance.’’ 

I feel that it would be impertinent in an Englishman to do 
more than express general sympathy with you on such an ocea- 
sion, and in these pages—I trust that people of all shades of 
political opinion are joining in this good work—I cannot believe 
that there is any American who is not proud of the men who have 
given life or limb in this quarrel, or who will not join in any 
movement or plan which promised aid and comfort to them, or 
their families. I trust, indeed I feel considerable confidence, that 
you will also have proofs of no small sympathy from our side: 
within my own knowledge there are half a dozen celebrities who 
have been working for the Fair, and many more persons fully as 
worthy, but whose names do not happen to be so well known. 

Indeed, there is one point which in conclusion I should like 
to urge, which is, that you should look more to what has been 
written in England on the war by men who have given their 
names; less to anonymous articles. Taking this test, which I do 
think is one which should have great weight, you will find that 


% The manuscript to which Hughes here alludes and which is related in 
some way to Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin Pierce, a campaign biography 
published in America in 1852, was not printed in The Spirit of the Fair, 
nor do I find any mention of it elsewhere. The manuscript was probably 
sold at the Fair as an autograph before it could be published. 
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almost the whole weight of English thought has been on the side 
of freedom. With the exception of Carlyle’? what leading man 
in any branch of literature has spoken out on the other side? On 
the other hand, the list of those who have publicly recorded their 
sympathy with the North includes Mill,1* Goldwin Smith,’* Lord 
Houghton,” Trollope,'® Dicey,’* Russell, Browning,!’ Newman,}® 
Cairnes,?° and many others. Again, in public life you find no man 
of any real weight advocating the Southern slaveholders’ cause. 
The Tory leaders sit sullenly still; they know that it will not do 
to play that card; while some of the most respected of our public 
men outside the Government, and the Duke of Argyle”! [sic], Mr. 
Milner Gibson,2*? and, in a more modified form, Lord Rus- 
sell? and the Attorney-General** within it, have shown that 
when the pinch comes, and Englishmen with some responsibility 
on their shoulders have to declare themselves, they have not for- 

“Those of Carlyle’s American admirers who were shocked at his pro- 
Southern views included Emerson and Henry Adams. 

% Henry Adams in the Education (p. 126) mentions a dinner party at 
the Duke of Argyll’s, where he and John Stuart Mill were present. See 
also A Cycle of Adams Letters, vol. i, p. 253. 

“Goldwin Smith (1823-1910), a historian of note, warmly espoused 
the Northern cause, producing in 1863 the work Does the Bible Sanction 
American Slavery? 

* Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes, b. 1809; d, 1885) was es- 
pecially friendly with the members of the American legation. He is many 
times mentioned by Adams in the Education and elsewhere. He contributed 
to The Spirit of the Fair a poem entitled ‘‘England and America, 1863,’’ 
which was reprinted in The Evening Post (New York) for April 12, 1864. 

* Anthony Trollope, the novelist (1815-1882), 

Edward Dicey (1832-1911) a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
visited America in 1862, and in the following year wrote Six Months in the 
Federal States, a work supporting the cause of the North. 

* Probably Robert Browning, the poet. 

*” Presumably John Henry Newman, the churchman. 

* John Elliot Cairnes (1823-1875), an economist, published in 1862 The 
Slave Power, a work in defense of freedom. 

™" George Douglas Campbell (Duke of Argyll) was ‘‘one of the most 
valuable friends’’ of Minister Adams (See Henry Adams, Education, p. 
126). 

* Thomas Milner Gibson (1806-1884), a friend of John Bright (fre- 
quently mentioned by Adams) was, during Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
president of the board of trade, and, for a time, of the poor law board. 

* For a discussion of the disputed question of the attitude of Lord Rus- 
sell (Palmerston’s foreign Secretary) to America during the war, one must 
refer to the pages of the Education. It is interesting here to note that 
Hughes believed Russell essentially a friend of the North. 

* Lord Selborne (Roundell Palmer), b. 1812; d. 1895. 
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gotten the traditions of their childhood. The time of Easter, and 
the occupation of a great charitable and national work, such as 
your Sanitary Commission has in hand, and in aid of which the 
Fair and this journal have been started, should be favorable to 
kindly thoughts, and frankly as I confess the many causes of 
estrangement and bitterness which have arisen between our coun- 
tries since the war broke out, the lion’s share of which ought in 
fairness to be laid at the door of the nation which has not been in 
the pangs of a revolution; I do think that even the best and 
fairest men amongst you have never yet done justice, either to the 
conduct of our Government, beset as they have been with ques- 
tions of no common difficulty on all sides, or to the attitude of 
the thinking portion of our community. 

I myself hope to see, in spite of all that reckless men on 
either side can do to hinder it, a closer and more hearty alliance 
between my country and yours, as soon as this war is over, than 
has ever been possible since we parted in last century. Slavery 
has been the only real cause of our estrangement for the last 
thirty years; as soon as that has been taken away the laws of 
gravitation will surely bring us together again. Every lover of 
his own country, on whichever side of the Atlantic he may chance 
to have been born, will strive and pray that this may be so, and 
none more earnestly than I. 

Believe me, with renewed wishes for suecess to the Fair, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Hucnes. 
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A Century of Emancipation. By Sir John Harris. (London: Dent, 
1932. Pp. xvi, 287. Price 5s. net.) 


While there is not much new material in A Century of Eman- 
ctpation, this little book is an invaluable compendium for the 
student of slavery and its allied forms of contract labor and 
forced labor, both in their historical setting and in their con- 
temporary aspects. The author is concerned not only with Negro 
slavery but also with that of East Indians and Mongolians in the 
West Indies, with that of Kanakas in Polynesia, and with that of 
the motley crowd along the Putumayo River in South America. 
The atrocities in King Leopold’s Congo Free State, which have 
been forgotten or never learned by the generation of the second 
Roosevelt, are set forth in all of their incredible horror. The 
British blundering into a decent treatment of the Basuto and the 
heroic figure of the great African, Moshesh, stand out in welcome 
relief to British and Boer brutality in South Africa. China, as 
well as Abyssinia and Liberia, bulks large in the picture which 
shows more than 5,000,000 individuals still bound by this anach- 
ronism. As one might naturally expect, special emphasis is 
placed upon emancipation in the various British dependencies 
and upon the efforts of Englishmen to abolish slavery both in 
these regions and in other parts of the world. One must regret, 
however, that Sir John Harris devotes less than a page to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Civil War, and makes only a slight refer- 
ence to the conflict between England and the United States over 
the right of search. Except for these criticisms, the reviewer 
found that on the whole a scrupulous sense of proportion was 
maintained. 

A Century of Emancipation reveals in striking fashion the 
extraordinary difficulties met on the one hand, and the deter- 
mination manifested on the other, by a small group of men to 
drive out an institution which most Christians accepted and justi- 
fied because it gave some of them great wealth and station. No 
one can read, however, of the struggles of Buxton, Wilberforce, 
Zachary Macaulay, Sturge, Lushington, and the other real nobles 
of Nineteenth Century England, without admiration for their 
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achievement and without the conviction that dynamic leaders of 
today can likewise rouse a complacent world from a lethargy 
which permits comparable abuses to exist. Of those great Eng- 
lishmen, Thomas Fowell Buxton stands out as the English Eman- 
cipator who pushed through Parliament the Act of 1833. This 
Act, as is well known, gave slaveholders throughout the Empire 
£20,000,000 in compensation for their slaves. Great Britain thus 
muddled through to a solution which America found only thirty 
years later in the darkest days of the Civil War. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that England would have avoided 
internal conflict had slavery existed at home. The civil wars in 
Ireland, indeed, furnish further evidence of the fact that we are 
all more willing to impose reforms upon others than we are 
desirous of accepting them ourselves. 

Not only was it necessary to compromise with the West Indian 
‘‘Trade’’ by giving the slaveholders £20,000,000, but it was also 
deemed expedient to impose upon the freedmen a transitory 
status of apprenticeship for seven years. Those who have argued 
that a similar progression toward economic freedom would have 
better fitted the American Negro for his new status would do well 
to ponder the conditions obtaining under apprenticeship in the 
British West Indies. Vagrancy laws, laws to confine Negroes to 
particular localities and to compel the apprenticeship of children, 
reduction in the quantity of food allowances and the taking away 
of the right to work in the gardens on Saturdays, a general dis- 
regard of the legally established forty-five-hour week—these were 
some of the methods by which the planters sought to maintain an 
undiminished labor supply. To these were added numerous cases 
of brutal flogging. In Mauritius, one-fourth of the whole ap- 
prenticed population was punished during 1835-1836, more than 
half of them by flogging. Joseph Sturge denounced the Houses 
of Correction in which both male and female apprentices were 
confined, frequently on the most trivial charges, as ‘‘dens of pol- 
lution, outrage, and cruelty.’’ It was largely through the efforts 
of Sturge, who was more idealistic than Buxton, that Parliament 
abolished apprenticeship as from August 1, 1838, three years 
before the date set by the Emancipation Act. 

Regardless of the controversy which sought to establish whether 
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the Negro was better off under apprenticeship and freedom than 
he had been under slavery—and all too often the criteria upon 
which a judgment was based were the amount of sugar produced 
and the profits of the ‘‘Trade’’—the great desire of many colored 
and black West Indians to purchase land was one of the most 
striking developments during the 1830’s and 1840’s. Relatively 
high wages, thrift, and an unusual spirit of cooperation in some 
instances permitted many of the former laborers to become inde- 
pendent planters. This, of course, reduced the amount of labor 
available for the white planters, who began to clamor for new 
sources of supply. So-called ‘‘free’’ immigrants from Sierra 
Leone were sought, but to little avail. The planters then fell back 
upon East Indian coolie labor not only in the West Indies 
but in Mauritius and in Natal, where today their energetic de- 
seendants immensely complicate a situation which already a 
century ago boded disaster. 

As early as 1835 Buxton had foreseen many of the problems 
in Africa which today have been allowed to become almost insu- 
perable. He was sorely distressed by what he considered as 
‘‘that desperate and wide spreading villainy which has rendered 
the intercourse of the civilized and Christian man with the savage 
little less than one uniform system of cruelty, rapacity and mur- 
der.’’ In a report which he drew up at that time, he laid down 
the principles—which Harris looks upon as the forerunner of the 
ideal of trusteeship—which Lord Lugard and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations have vainly at- 
tempted to establish in certain sections of Africa. But the en- 
thusiasm which had produced first the abolition of the slave trade 
and then emancipation seemed definitely to wane after the cessa- 
tion of the apprenticeship system in 1838. It is true that sucees- 
sive British governments after 1807 concluded nearly 600 treaties 
and international instruments designed either to check or abolish 
the slave trade and that this crusading zeal helped to contribute to 
a dimunition in many places where it was still carried on. It is 
interesting to note further that Sir Thomas Fowell Victor Buxton, 
the great-grandson of the Buxton of a century ago, was originally 
selected to represent the British Government at the Versailles 
Conference of 1919 which lost a golden opportunity to proclaim 
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to the world the equality of races. But, as Great Britain ‘‘in a 
fit of absent-mindedness’’ set up her flag in all corners of the 
world during the Victorian era, the reforming zeal began to lag 
and has been difficult to restore in its pristine ardor. When a par- 
ticularly flagrant case of slavery has roused British opinion, a 
voleanic outburst shows a revival of the spirit of Exeter Hall. 
This, for example, permitted Governor-General Guggisberg of 
Gold Coast, and Lady Simon, to whom Harris fittingly dedicates 
his book, to accomplish the emancipation of 200,000 slaves at a 
time when most Englishmen complacently believed that the sun 
never set on a British slave. But Englishmen are like most other 
persons. A name means more than a fact. It is, therefore, quite 
easy to arouse Englishmen to great indignation over slavery in 
Abyssinia and in Liberia. It is not so easy, however, to evoke the 
same burning denunciation of forced and contract labor in South 
Africa, a British dominion; Tanganyika, a British mandate; or 
Kenya, a British crown colony and protectorate. 

Such a book as A Century of Emancipation should prove the 
stimulus needed to remind Englishmen of the heritage that is 
theirs in the great crusade for human liberty. Harris gives his 
picture in simple and restrained language. It is nonetheless a 
sordid picture of greed and lust, of rapine and murder, of Chris- 
tian lethargy and the obstructionism of vested interests. It is 
withal a glowing romance of the efforts of a few Sir Galahads 
whose victories are not on the battlefield but in the council cham- 
ber. Their monuments are not in Trafalgar Square; nor have the 
emancipated themselves fittingly honored their liberators. But 
Buxton is buried in Westminster Abbey, and his work and that 
of his colleagues live on in the millions of free men who have 
never heard of them. The author of this little book is a not un- 
worthy successor of the knights of a century ago. The task today, 
while not so glamorous as that which Buxton and Wilberforce 
faced, still needs hardy toilers, skilled parliamentarians, coura- 
geous authors, and thousands of readers of their works. It is 
regrettable, therefore, that this notable contribution to English 
anti-slavery literature, commemorating in most fitting form the 
one hundredth anniversary of the passage of the Emancipation 
Act, should perpetuate the literary anachronism of spelling Negro 
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with a small ‘‘n’’ when most of the newspapers of even the Old 
South in America have emancipated themselves from that par- 
ticular prejudice. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


Methodism in American History. By William Warren Sweet, Pro- 
fessor of the History of American Christianity, The University 
of Chicago. (New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1933. 
Pp. 434. Price $3.00 net.) 


This is a timely work written by a teacher engaged in the 
field in which he has written. So many histories of churches are 
produced by persons with sectarian bias or the ambition to glorify 
the particular denomination to which they belong. This book is 
an effort to work out such a treatise more in conformity to the 
needs of the teacher who is concerned with inculcating an appre- 
ciation of religious developments in the United States. While 
there may not be as much detail as the communicants of certain 
sects may desire in a volume of this sort, most aspects of the 
history are treated with that objectivity required by modern his- 
toriography. Departing somewhat from the monograph model, 
this book contains a number of valuable illustrations which help 
considerably in inculeating an appreciation of the deeds of these 
religious workers. 

The author undertakes to survey religion in the mid-eighteenth 
century America, which invited the message of John Wesley and 
the transplantation of Methodism to this continent. The author 
gives an interesting account of Methodism during the very early 
years on this continent and especially during the American Revo- 
lution. On this particular point, however, the author fails to 
emphasize duly the influence of religion upon the American Revo- 
lution or rather the extent to which the struggle for the toleration 
of evangelical churches in America influenced the revolt of the 
patriots against Great Britain. He treats more satisfactorily the 
beginnings of religious education among the Methodists, the slave 
question, and the schism which resulted in the two large branches 
of the Methodists of the United States. Of the Methodists during 
the Civil War and of the trying years of the reconstruction he 
has written an interesting account. 
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Taking up the question of slavery, the author, of course, had 
to mention the dissatisfaction of the Negroes with the changing 
attitude of Methodism and the necessity for the independent 
organizations through which they undertook to provide for their 
own religious life. The work of James Varick, Richard Allen 
and their coworkers he mentions only briefly, but the contribu- 
tion of such characters to the development of the American church 
can not be so casually treated. The author might be charged here 
with yielding to the temptation of so many writers who have tried 
to write the history of slavery without emphasizing the personal 
role of the Negro in the great movements which resulted from his 
presence in the Western Hemisphere. Probably for this reason 
the gradually changing attitude of the church toward the Negro, 
departing from a fearless anti-slavery attack of the revolutionary 
period until this particular sect became luke-warm and divided 
in 1845 is not made an outstanding feature of the book, although 
slavery in itself is discussed. 


Another point which the author failed to emphasize is the low 
estate of the Methodists and the necessity for them to appeal to 
the Negroes and to poor whites of the uplands who, during the 
early years of the propagation of this faith, were arrayed against 
the rich slaveholding class settled near the coast in the tidewater 
region of the seaboard slave states. While Methodism, then, was 
a factor in the estrangement of this country from Great Britain, 
it figured also just as largely in the struggle between the liberal 
element of the back country and the more conservative forces of 
the lowlands. This broadens the picture, however, because the 
Methodists were only one of the religious elements contributing 
to this development. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and the 
Baptists were equally prominent in advancing the cause of the 
lowly of the back woods when struggling to extend suffrage and 
reapportion representation in the state legislatures on the basis of 
numbers rather than on that of interests. Religion, then, had much 
to do with the struggle for democracy in America in that those 
churches in which the individuals had more freedom than in the 
state controlled or ritualistic churches the cause of liberty more 
readily received a hearing. 


It is clear, too, that the author failed to note the economic 
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factor in the change of this attitude. In the proportion as slave- 
holding became apparently profitable in the uplands and the 
interior where most of the evangelical sect settled they became 
more easily indoctrinated in the defense of an institution which 
began to figure more prominently in their life. Students of his- 
tory cannot accept the theory of trying to forget the past merely 
because it may be unpleasant to remember. They must insist that 
the issue should be faced in this case because of the ever present 
race problem of today which is rooted in the past and can be 
properly understood only by studying the history of that time. 


From the Farm to The Bishopric, an Autobiography. By Bishop 
Charles Henry Phillips. (Nashville, Tennessee: the Parthenon 
Press, 1932. Pp. 308. Price $2.00.) 


The author comes forth with a new book which serves as a 
proper sequel to his Colored Methodist Episcopal Church which 
appeared in 1925. In that particular volume he gives a useful 
account of the origin and development of the colored Methodists 
in America. In this book he gives the narrative of his own par- 
ticular contribution to the achievements of this branch of the 
Christian church. While some of the book may have the ring 
of self-praise, it is nevertheless a most valuable contribution in 
that it supplies an autobiographical account of an outstanding 
Negro who has lived through several critical periods in American 
history and has made a distinct contribution to the progress of 
his own people during this time. The book in itself is a contribu- 
tion in that it indicates a much desired tendency on the part of 
Negroes to write more about themselves and the things with which 
they have been concerned. From such books and from these sources 
alone can the student obtain the proper picture of the Negroes in 
their own sphere inasmuch as they thereby unfold themselves to 
the world and thus offer opportunity for study from a new point 
of view. 

The author in addition to the discussion of the incidents of 
childhood, his education, his conversion, and the beginning of his 
ministry, gives some informing material in speaking of his ances- 
tral lineage, the background of pioneering parents and grand- 
parents who believed in religion and education and made possible 
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the opportunities which the author as a young man enjoyed. The 
book is further informing in throwing light upon history in vari- 
ous parts of the country while discussing his experiences as a 
student of medicine, a teacher, and a pastor of churches in such 
large cities as Memphis, Louisville, and Washington. Of his fear- 
less efforts in behalf of his people in advocating on the rostrum 
and through the press the recognition of the Negro as a man, he 
writes most informingly. His most important message conveyed 
through this volume, however, is the account of his work as a 
bishop of the Colored Methodist Church which has ealled him 
into larger fields to serve in this country and necessitated his 
going abroad. How these things have tended to develop him 
toward a more comprehensive grasp of the status of the Negro 
nationally and internationally appear as a sort of climax of an 
interesting and useful account of one of the most widely known 
churchmen of our time. 


Sherman: Fighting Prophet. By Lloyd Lewis. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1932. Pp. 690. Price $3.50.) 


The destroyer of illegality and rebelliousness, the scourge of 
the lawless, the punitive force, the avenging angel of the Lord, 
such was General Sherman’s estimate of himself and his mission. 
Yet to the end he believed in human slavery. He saw eye to eye 
with the slaveholders of the South. What a paradox! But Sher- 
man’s whole life was a mass of contradictions. Blessed, or cursed, 
with a nature that was at the same time tender, forgiving and 
lovable, evidenced by the unusual affection with which he held 
his family and friends, he could rise to such rarified heights of 
ruthlessness and cruelty that his name has gone down in history 
with Alaric and Attila—a symbol of devastation, desolation and 
terror. 

Lloyd Lewis has consumed nearly seven hundred pages in at- 
tempting to explain the enigma and vagaries of the Sherman 
character. In spite of the magnitude of his undertaking, the 
biographer has done a good job. Unquestionably, he must be 
literally soaked in the lore of the Civil War era. Lloyd Lewis is 
no Lineoln worshipper. While the work cannot be called pro- 
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Southern, it certainly is not written from an anti-Confederate 
point of view. 

If the book does nothing else, it clearly establishes the fact 
that General Sherman was no sentimental lover of the Negro. He 
distrusted Lincoln. He despised the abolitionists. He loathed 
the reconstructionists. He refused steadfastly to enlist Negroes 
in his armies for combat purposes, in the very face of orders from 
Washington. On his famous march through Georgia he forbade 
Negroes to attach themselves to his army, and thus escape from 
the bondage into which they had been born or sold. He gave as 
a reason that these refugees impaired the mobility of his forces. 
However, here again the General was not consistent for on the 
occasion of his raid upon Meridian, Mississippi, where speed was 
even more essential, he wired Halleck in Washington: ‘‘I am re- 
turning with some five hundred prisoners, a number of white 
refugees and ten miles of Negroes.’’ But as a general rule this 
was against his policy. Incidentally, after the Meridian affair 
the General was given the name of Sherman Torch. 

There is something about the South that ‘‘gets’’ the stranger 
who comes to live within its mellow confines. Perhaps this ac- 
counted for Sherman’s firm belief that the Negro was so inferior 
to the white man that he was incapable of bearing arms or exer- 
cising the right of franchise. The General was a bitter opponent 
of Negro suffrage. He continually warned his brother, Senator 
John Sherman, and his foster-father, Thomas Ewing, against the 
radicals Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner. From Savannah 
in December, 1864, he wrote Ewing: ‘‘But the nigger? Why in 
God’s name, can’t sensible men let him alone?’’ For many happy 
years after his graduation from West Point, Sherman was sta- 
tioned in the South, first in Florida, later in Charleston, which he 
was afterwards to describe as ‘‘that Hell-hole of secession.’’ When 
the war broke out in ’61, Sherman was Commandant of the Lou- 
isiana State Military College. He numbered among his best 
friends such stalwart Southerners as Braxton Bragg, D. C. Buell 
and S. B. Buckner, all of whom had attended West Point with him 
and later rose to posts of command in the Confederate service. 
Sherman loved the South, even more than his native Ohio. At 
the outbreak of the war he wept as he wrote a friend: ‘‘This 
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secession is all folly, madness, a crime against civilization. It 
will make me fight against your people, whom I love best.’’ 


And how he did fight! Although Sherman never won a great 
battle, he never lost a campaign. But it was Sherman’s unique 
philosophy of war which eventually infected Grant, but which 
Mr. Lincoln never wholly accepted, that resulted in the final eol- 
lapse of the Confederacy. Sherman believed that the shortest 
route to peace was to make the war as grim and terrible as pos- 
sible. He made an ally of terror. Again and again he announced 
that he was waging war not only on the Confederate armies, but 
upon the people of the South—men and women alike. In his own 
language he warned, when he sent word to Alabama to ‘‘ prepare 
them for my coming’’: ‘‘To those who submit to rightful law and 
authority, all gentleness and forbearance; but to petulant and 
persistent secessionists, why, death is mercy and the quicker he or 
she is disposed of the better.’’ From Atlanta he announced in 
defense of his ravages: ‘‘My aim is to whip the rebels, to humble 
their pride, to follow them to their inmost recesses, and make them 
fear and dread us. Fear is the beginning of wisdom.’’ His army 
caught the tempo of its commander, changed the name of Barn- 
well, S. C., to Burnwell, applied the torch, tested the name. A 
few days later they marched into Columbia, the State Capital, 
singing: 

‘*Hail Columbia, happy land, 

If I don’t burn you, I’ll be damned.’’ 
That night the city was destroyed by fire. Sherman explained it, 
‘‘God Almighty started wind.’’ When he finally reached Golds- 
boro, N. C., at the end of his famous march, he boasted that he 
had left ‘‘four hundred and twenty-five blackened miles’’ behind 
him. 

Not only is this narrative biography sound history, but it ren- 
ders belated justice to an unusual character, a sincere patriot, a 
man of strong convictions and the rare courage to defend them. 
His biographer has called Sherman a prophet. Like many others 
he foresaw the war long before it came. But unlike the others on 
both sides, he predicted a tung, drawn-out fight to the finish. He 
realized that the Confederacy would never be defeated until it was 
reduced to economic ruin, and he proceeded to translate his ideas 
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into action as soon as he was given a free hand. History has 
slighted Sherman. His lustre has been dimmed by the more dra- 
matic figure of his friend, Grant. Lloyd Lewis has placed Sher- 
man in his rightful niche. There are few characters in American 
hisotry that deserve to be rated above him. Here we have the 
drama of a man actually fighting and destroying an institution 
in which he really believed. Sherman was convinced that slavery 
was the only economic system that would support four million 
black people in this country. He failed to see how these slaves, if 
freed, could successfully compete with white labor, or how they 
could be absorbed into the body politic as citizens with equal 
rights. But all of these misgivings were swept away before the 
one great passion of his life. His zeal for the Union! That was 
the all-consuming fire that burned fiercely within him. It was to 
that ideal that he dedicated his life. All else paled before it. 
Because he fought with himself so desperately, submerging his 
own prejudices and beliefs, that he might keep ever before him 
the burning ideal of the Federal Union, does Sherman deserve his 
place among the great men of his country. 

The author has painted a vivid and enduring panorama of a 
large section of the American scene. In the foreground he has 
rendered a faithful portrait of a great man. The whole is an 
accurate, intimate and unbiased study of the most serious crisis 
in our history. 

Victor Day 
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NOTES 
AppITIONAL Notices or The Mis-Education of the Negro 


The Mis-Education of the Negro, by Carter Godwin Woodson, 
published by The Associated Publishers, Washington, is a valu- 
able, constructive study of a vital American problem. After a 
forceful exposure of fallacious educational methods by which the 
Negro has been plunged deeper into a consciousness of inferior- 
ity, the author proposes a definite system under which the mem- 
bers of the race will cease to ape the white man and will come to 
a full and happy development of their own gifts and personalities. 

At present, the author declares, the so-called educated Negro 
is at home neither with the whites, who hold themselves aloof, nor 
with his own race, which in turn he regards with contempt. The 
author’s career of 40 years as a participant in the education of 
black, brown, yellow and white races in both hemispheres is not, 
he admits, without many errors of the kind he condemns. All 
the more reason, he points out effectively, why he is in a position 
to offer a corrective. 

Stressed in his program is inculeation of the realization that 
the Negro must go on his own, the need of service, community co- 
operation, equipment to earn a living, material vocational gui- 
dance, training for professions and the arts, and pride, not shame 
in his color. He says, for instance: 

‘‘So many of us who are actually black powder our faces and 
make ourselves blue.’’—Courier-Express (Buffalo), February 26, 
1933. 


As editor of THe JourNaL or Necro History, Carter G. 
Woodson has been concerned for the past 15 years with research 
and study in the records of the people of African blood and has 
proved himself an historian of high ability. 

As author of this volume, however, he doffs the garb of his- 
torian and assumes the role of commentator on education and 
educators, social uplift, religion, the professions and business in 
general as affecting the colored people of the United States. 

It should, therefore, be well understood, by the casual reader, 
that this book, which is a summary of what the author has been 
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saying through the newspapers for the last two years, is a state- 
ment of opinions rather than calm historical appraisement. And, 
in these opinions, I am sure Dr. Woodson will be ready to grant, 
there is much of the generalization that one is apt to use in pro- 
moting a thesis. For, otherwise, there could be no reconciling 
such statements as ‘‘practically all of the successful negroes in 
this country are of the uneducated type’’ with the fact that many 
of the successful negroes are well educated. Too, one not acquainted 
with the great number of untiring and unselfish teachers, minis- 
ters and professional men and women of the negro race might infer 
from a reading of this volume that none such exists. 

Dr. Woodson is very frankly not satisfied with ‘‘education’’ 
and his contention that in too many instances the school and col- 
lege curricula are not related to the future ‘‘living’’ of the stu- 
dent is readily admitted by white and colored educators alike. 
The fact remains, however, that schools and colleges are more and 
more concerned with this very phase and, in colleges especially, is 
particular attention being given to relating the student to the 
problems he is to face. 

Dr. Woodson’s book, withal, is very challenging and his thesis 
of the new education is not unlike Emerson’s: ‘‘Your own gift 
you can present every moment with the cumulative force of a 
whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another, you 
have only an extemporaneous, half possession.’”-—Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, March 19, 1933. 


Carter G. Woodson scarcely needs an introduction to readers 
of The Amsterdam News. He is well known throughout the 
country as a historian, lecturer and scholar. ‘‘The Mis-Education 
of the Negro’’ records his reflections of forty years of service in 
the educational field and contains the same ideas and opinions 
which he has expressed in many of his articles for newspapers 
and magazines, and which he has voiced in lectures delivered from 
the platform. 

For many years Mr. Woodson has made a careful study of 
the educational systems of this country and of various other coun- 
tries and has found that as regards the Negro student they are 
practically worthless. The course of study as outlined by the 
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ruling class preaches the inferiority of the Negro and dismisses 
any achievement with a shrug of the shoulders or a wave of the 
hand. In the economic classes one learns that the Negro cannot 
be successful as a business man; in the history class he is pictured 
as a human being of the lowest order; and likewise in all other 
subjects he is belittled or omitted. Therefore, contends Dr. Wood- 
son, the entire system must be reconstructed if it is to be of any 
use to Negroes in their process of development. 


Corrective methods and suggestions are offered by the author 
for a new program in the black man’s education. He advocates 
a different sort of training from that of the white man. It must 
not be considered for one moment that he suggests discrimination, 
but merely feels the Negro must devote himself to a scientifie study 
of his race in order to reach the same level as other races. 


Of course, there will be many persons who will disagree with 
what Dr. Woodson says, but there will be few who can charge 
that what he contends is untrue. One has but to glance around 
him at the ‘‘highly educated’’ Negro who is unable to make a 
decent living to realize that something is materially wrong in the 
educational system. Especially in these depressing times do we 
find ‘‘uneducated Negroes’’ selling sandwiches, fruit and peanuts, 
and, from their own reports, being successful while the so-called 
better class Negroes are tearing their hair and running around 
frantically in search of a political job. Although Dr. Woodson’s 
program may not be the right one, at least he has made an ex- 
cellent start with his constructive criticism in this little book. All 
those who are interested in the building of a better race cannot 
afford to overlook it—The Amsterdam News, March 23, 1933. 


The test which should wisely be applied to any method of 
education is its power to equip people to meet the world satisfac- 
torily, both in a material and a spiritual sense. This is the test 
which Dr. Woodson uses for methods of Negro education. He is 
well qualified to speak on the subject, for his life has been spent 
in educational work, as teacher, author, editor, investigator. His 
education was at the University of Chicago, Harvard and the 
Sorbonne, and his teaching experience has been in connection 
with many institutions, including Howard University. He is the 
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author of a number of books on Negro education and problems 
of life and is now the editor of the JourNAL or Necro History. 
His treatment of the ‘‘Mis-Education of the Negro’’ is compre- 
hensive and he offers many indictments. Some of the most vital 
of these are that the education offered the Negro, even in institu- 
tions under the direction of his own race, do not fit him to make 
a good living, to get along co-operatively either with members of 
his own race or with those of the white race, to be successful in 
the professions, in business, or in politics, to be as public-spirited 
a citizen as he might be. In this last respect, at least, the indict- 
ment probably finds a weak spot in our whole educational system. 
Dr. Woodson says: ‘‘If the Negro could abandon the idea of 
leadership and instead stimulate a larger number of the race to 
take up definite tasks and sacrifice their time and energy in doing 
these things efficiently the race might accomplish something. The 
race needs workers, not leaders.’’ The world in general needs 
many workers, and can get along with a few leaders. Of radical 
propaganda among Negroes he says: ‘‘There is no movement in 
the world working especially for the Negro. He must learn to do 
this for himself or be exterminated.’’ The arrangement of chap- 
ters in the book (each in itself a clear and forcible essay) is ad- 
mirably planned for developmental discussion, from the first, 
‘‘The Seat of the Trouble,’’ to the last, ‘‘ Higher Strivings in the 
Service of the Country.’’—The Sunday Star (Washington, D. C.), 
March 12, 1933. 


This book gives expression to the realization by the Negro 
that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that.’’ Dr. Woodson speaks for the 
leaders of his race who are in revolt against the exploitation of 
the Negro American by the white American, to this very hour. 

Not only has the white American been educated to regard the 
Negro as inferior, but the thinking of the Negro himself has been 
influenced through school and college so that he regards himself 
as inferior. His racial virtues and achievements and possibilities 
are disregarded, and not known or understood as they should be 
by either white or Negro educators or educated. The course of 
education goes on in a vicious circle, due to the control and pur- 
pose of those who would make the Negro inferior and continue to 
exploit him. 
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Professor Woodson, of course, would free the Negro from all 
such injustice, and would train him to think for himself, to know 
his race and its achievements, and would press on to full intellec- 
tual freedom, thorough education, fair, free opportunity as man 
or woman, and such achievements as the Negro deserves. 

This book is a challenge and a protest against the white Amer- 
ican traditions and system of education, with all its hypocrisy and 
prejudice, its injustice and inadequacy. It also reminds us that 
the Negro who thinks today is in revolt, as he should be.—The 
Congregationalist, April 13, 1933. 


A searching criticism and well founded indictment of the atti- 
tudes of both white and colored men on Negro education in Amer- 
ica is presented here from the pen of one who for 40 years has 
been engaged in the education of all races in both hemispheres, 
and from kindergarten to university. 

The position of the Negro has grown more and more compli- 
eated with the passing of years, Mr. Woodson points out, show- 
ing how difficult it is for him to mingle either racially or intel- 
lectually with the white man. Yet the educated Negro of today 
finds that he is not accepted by white men whose cultural or men- 
tal equal he may be, and at the same time a sense of having grown 
away from the mediocre members of his own race makes that sec- 
tion of Negro society an undesirable medium. 

An entirely impractical viewpoint is the goal of white princi- 
ples of education. In the college classroom the Negro is taught 
how to manage a great daily like the New York Times, yet upon 
graduation he would have difficulty in obtaining a janitor’s job 
in the Times Building. Similarly, he has been taught the psy- 
chology of Wall Street economies, and has learned to despise the 
opportunities which exist among small trades people, among whom 
he could make a comfortable living and build a good business. 

The cultured Negro denounces racial consciousness. He avoids 
the use of such expressions as ‘‘ Negro literature,’’ ‘‘Negro poet- 
ry,’’ or even racial art or history. He contends that the Negro, 
by recognizing and fostering such things, encourages racial dis- 
criminations upon the part of whites. 

The slave carrying ships of the 18th Century brought to these 
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shores perhaps the greatest socio-economic discord in our Com- 
monwealth. It has placed in our midst an alien race, admitted 
some of its members to institutions which preach the white man’s 
culture, philosophy and mode. of living. But the barrier of a 
dark skin always rises to prevent complete amalgamation. Just 
what is to be done with him? How shall educational objectives 
be changed to adjust his condition of isolation within a race? 

The author takes the viewpoint that the Negro must not strive 
to submerge himself in the white man’s civilization, that Negro 
culture and history and art can make valuable contributions to 
society. For these reasons, Negro education should strive to en- 
courage such developments and to engender a pride in race and 
racial achievement. He must grow independent. Mr. Woodson 
strikes the keynote of his book when he demands that the Negro 
race needs more men who will be concerned, not with what others 
will de for them, but with what they can do for themselves.— 
Revised by George P. Rice.—The Knickerbocker Press, April 23, 
1933. 


This thoughtful, suggestive book is made up of the substance 
of various addresses delivered, and various articles written, re- 
cently, by Mr. Woodson, and it is published in response to a 
demand from Mr. Woodson’s hearers and readers, that his com- 
ments should be made available in book form. Mr. Woodson has, 
however, so re-arranged his material, that his book is ‘‘not a col- 
lection of essays.”’ 

Mr. Woodson writes from an experience of 40 years of par- 
ticipation in the education of—‘‘the black, brown, yellow and 
white races in both hemispheres and in tropical and temperate 
regions.’’ His present book, which is, in effect, a considered 
treatise on educational methods in general, as well as specifically 
as regards the Negro, should be found of challenging interest by 
every intelligent reader concerned with the basic problems of our 
developing civilization. ‘‘The Mis-Education of the Negro’’ is a 
book calling for more detailed notice than can possible be ac- 
corded it here and now, owing to the increasing pressure of spring 
publications; it is a really important contribution to the con- 
tinuing discussion of our general educational and social program. 
—The Hartford Courant, April 23, 1933. 
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When Carter G. Woodson, editor of the JouRNAL or NEGRO 
History, spoke in Dallas not long ago the burden of his remarks 
was the plea that the spokesmen of his race cultivate a scientific 
and objective attitude. They were not idle words as his new 
book, ‘‘The Mis-Education of the Negro,’’ testifies to his own 
critical, unimpassioned objectivity. 

The book is written for Negroes, but white Americans could 
well profit by the reading of it. The author’s discussion of the 
educational pattern is directed entirely at its effect on Negroes; 
he succeeds in making a thoughtful and critical analysis of the 
whole system. 

The history of Negro schools in this country is traced with a 
penetrating insight into the fallacies of such panaceas as voca- 
tional education. Such fervor as Mr. Woodson allows himself is 
expressed in his discussion of the lost leadership of the highly 
educated Negro, and his enforced separation from his own peo- 
ple. His plea is for a workable educational system for the Negro 
that will relate to his needs and opportunities. He says, ‘‘In the 
first place, we must bear in mind that the Negro has never been 
educated. He has merely been informed about other things which 
he has not been permitted to do.”’ 

Not the least interesting chapters of the volume are those 
which point out inconsistencies on the part of the friendly white 
people. As an illustration of this he suggests that what the white 
man values most in the Negro is his originality, particularly as 
expressed in music, but that by the superimposed educational 
scheme he attempts to kill this as quickly as possible. 

This is a good book.—The Dallas Morning News, April 30, 
1933. 


Written to show the evils which have retarded the progress of 
his race and at the same time in protest against the ‘‘mis-educa- 
tion’’ of the Negro, this work, by one of the ‘‘talented tenth’’ of 
the colored people, is thought-provoking and full of valuable ob- 
servations made by the author on this general subject during 
forty years’ experience in the field of education. 

The seat of the entire trouble, he says, is that the highly edu- 
cated Negroes receive their training in institutions which teach 
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contempt of the African and admiration for ancient Greeks, 
Hebrews and Egyptians. Through his education the Negro is 
taught to despise his race, thus making the split continually 
wider and deeper between the masses and the highly edueated 
group which could, if it only would, lead the uneducated to higher 
levels of living. Instead, these Negroes adopt the ideas of white 
teachers and look down upon their fellows. 

The Negroes have endeavored to copy the activities of the 
white men with whom they have been connected, says Woodson. 
They have managed, however, to copy only the pleasure-seeking 
activities of their white models. The only two fields in which the 
educated Negro still has opportunities are religion and education. 
As business and professional men they are unfitted at present by 
training and temperament to become really successful. The author 
devotes considerable space to the troubles of mis-educated Negroes 
in education and religion, pointing out that the Negro schools and 
churches have missed their best purpose because university train- 
ing has carried the educated away from the traditions and customs 
of their race. 

Woodson devotes a chapter to discussion of the Negro in 
polities and shows how he is only a pawn in the hands of white 
politicians. He points out that the Negro is, in fact, unaware of 
his privileges under the Constitution, as his education has failed 
to instruct him. 

He sounds a protest against the type of instruction received by 
the Negro, by calling attention to the old culture, literature and 
art of the native Africans. He tells of Negro empires rivaling 
Rome in their power. Yet such matters are omitted from all our 
textbooks, both for whites and blacks. Instead, they pass by 
Africa and its inhabitants and leave a negative impression in the 
mind of the student. Woodson argues that the universities 
founded for his race breed contempt for the blacks. More often 
than not, these schools are run by white men, who by various ac- 
tions impress upon the students a feeling of racial inequality. 

The author cites several instances which show that Negroes 
with initiative can succeed. One of these deals with Annie Fisher 
of Columbia, who, after studying her situation and environment, 
hit upon the scheme of popularizing her cooking and has made a 
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financial success with her beaten biscuits. However, these in- 
stances are exceptions to the rule, says Mr. Woodson, and Negroes 
are too prone to imitate their white friends without thought. 

He believes that the educational process for the Negro should 
be so altered as to bring persons who are in sympathy with the 
race into direct charge of their universities. The educated tenth 
must realize that upon them rests the responsibility for general 
advancement. Mr. Woodson’s book is of value to those interested 
in the Negro problem. 

To one reading the book who really comes into contact with 
the problem for the first time, it brings a realization of the diffi- 
culties confronting the race and sobers him as he sees how white 
people have failed to appreciate this problem.—The Columbia 
Missourian, May 13, 1933. 


Forty years’ experience in the education of the colored races 
and the white race, in both temperate and tropical regions, have 
produced the conclusions set forth in this volume, whose purpose 
is to serve as a corrective for the errors that have been made in 
the system applied to the educating of the Negro people. Only 
study of the Negro himself and the life he is foreed to lead can 
determine the form of education productive of best results, Mr. 
Woodson declares; and his opportunity for close observation gives 
weight to his opinions. 

The system of modern education—and the author finds it an 
‘antiquated process’’ as developed both in Europe and America— 
is ill adapted to the education of the Negro, for it is caleulated to 
deepen in him the sense of the inferiority of his people, to create 
in him a contempt for his own. This is the root of the trouble, 
Mr. Woodson says: The Negro educated in our schools has been 
‘‘equipped to begin the life of an Americanized or Europeanized 
white man, but ... he is told by his teachers that he must go back 
to his own people, from whom he has been estranged by a vision 
of ideals which in his disillusionment he will realize he cannot 
attain.”’ 

This mis-education of the Negro teaches him to slavishly imi- 
tate the white rather than to develop his racial gifts, forgetting 
that ‘‘ History does not furnish a case of the elevation of a people 
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by ignoring the thought and aspiration of a people thus served.’’ 
While the author would not decry the accomplishments of the 
many unselfish white men who have believed that the way to 
elevate the Negro is to help him to help himself, yet he finds it 
desirable that the Negro school should not be under the leader- 
ship of those who socially proscribe the Negro. 

The new program for the Negro, the author hopes, will give 
attention to those to be served rather than to the use that some- 
body may want to make of them. The curricula of Negro schools 
will include a study of Negro history, literature, philosophy, race 
relations; the Negro will be taught to think and to know himself 
and make his own opportunities. ‘‘Higher education” will be 
re-defined as preparation for a program ‘‘to serve the lowly rather 
than to live as an aristocrat.’’ A new type of professional man, 
and a new attitude toward politics must be the result. 

Mr. Woodson’s presentation of the race’s problems from the 
viewpoint of the Negro himself has interest for thinkers among 
both whites and blacks.—The Salt Lake Tribune, May 21, 1933. 


Seconp ANNuAL History Prize Contest 

The Editor wishes to remind prospective contestants for the 
prizes offered again this year that all manuscripts must reach his 
office before October 1, 1933. 

The rules for the contest are the same as those for last year. 
They are, briefly: 

1. Book reviews must be at least 1,000 words long. No book 
written by any of the judges may be reviewed for this contest. 

2. Articles must be at least 3,000 words long. 

3. No review or article already published—except those ap- 
pearing in the current issues of the JourNaL or Necro History— 
may be submitted in the contest. 

It is suggested that prospective contestants read the winning 
articles and reviews of last year, announcement of which was 
made in the January, 1933, JourNaL or Necro History. 

The prize for the best article is one hundred dollars; for the 
second best article, fifty dollars; for the best book review, fifty 
dollars; for the second best book review, twenty-five dollars. 
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The judges are the Editor, Professor Benjamin Brawley of 
Howard University, and Professor Lorenzo D. Turner of Fisk 
University. 


Emma FRANCES GRAYSON MERRITT 


In the passing of Miss Emma Frances Grayson Merritt, on 
June 8, 1933, the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History and the Negro race have suffered a loss well-nigh irrep- 
arable. Three years ago the Editor wrote an article bearing spe- 
cifically on her contribution to the Public Schools of Washington. 
At that time he took the position that whatever may be the faults 
of the part of the system in charge of Negroes, it is a credit to 
race. In no other system have so many Negroes been so well edu- 
cated. From no other place have gone out so many Negroes who 
have distinguished themselves. When called upon to answer the 
question as to who was responsible for the efficient training thus 
given, we are compelled to think of Emma F. G. Merrit as an 
unusually large contributor to this result. 

Miss Merritt was born on January 11, 1860, at Dumfries, 
Prince William County, Virginia. At the age of three, her par- 
ents brought her to Washington, D. C., where she received her 
early education in the publie schools. In addition to this common 
school education, Miss Merritt pursued studies of a secondary and 
collegiate nature at George Washington University, then known 
as the Columbian University, from 1887 to 1890. She is a grad- 
uate of the Phoebe Hearst Training School of Washington, D. C., 
and obtained eredit for extension courses offered by the Berlitz 
School of Languages and Columbia University in New York City. 
All of these efforts are indicative of her progressive spirit and 
scholastic propensities. In recognition of her rich experiences 
and valuable services as an educator, an honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred upon her by the Trustees of Howard 
University in June, 1925. 

From 1876 to 1930, Miss Merritt’s career as an educator shows 
a gradual and wholesome development. From a first grade teacher 
in 1876 she rose successively and successfully to the principal- 
ship of the Bannaker School in 1887, to principalship of the 
Garnet School in 1896, the directorship of primary instruction in 
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1898, and supervising principalship in 1927. From this last 
mentioned position she went out of the service in 1930. 

Miss Merritt made several contributions to education in the 
District of Columbia. She equipped, maintained, and raised the 
teacher’s salary for the first kindergarten in Division 10-13 at the 
Garnet School in 1896-98; she volunteered her services to start 
the first summer school at Stevens School; she organized and de- 
veloped a primary department in these four divisions; she mod- 
ernized instruction in this department; she organized demonstra- 
tion and observation schools to improve teachers and teaching; 
she started homogeneous grouping of children for teaching pur- 
poses; she innovated observational study, excursions, visits to in- 
teresting points and places in and about the city; and she intro- 
duced silent reading in the schools of this city before any provi- 
sion had been made for it in the course of study. 

Concerning her demonstration at the Cleveland School in 
1925, Dr. F. W. Ballou, superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia at that time, said, ‘‘Miss Merritt is demonstrating 
the last word in education. Go and see it.’’ As a result of this 
demonstration, Dr. Ballou appeared before the Board of Eduea- 
tion and recommended that two such schools be established in 
this city. 

Miss Merritt, unlike many others of talent, did not restrict her 
efforts to the District of Columbia where she was employed. When 
she came upon the scenes more than half a century ago there 
were few professionally trained teachers, few who had practical 
knowledge of the modern methods of education and how to apply 
them. Knowing this to be the ease, she endeavored to touch the 
large masses of Negroes in the backward parts of the country. 
She corresponded with those of her students who, after being 
educated in the District of Columbia, found positions among the 
Negroes of the South. She communicated to them the new thought 
in education and encouraged them to toil unselfishly for this 
handicapped group. 

Other significant service awaited her, however, when she had 
so impressed herself upon the public that various systems sought 
her assistance. After having been all but exhausted with the work 
of a strenuous year, she usually answered the call of others by 
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serving in summer schools and conducting institutes. As a lec- 
turer and institute speaker, she was known throughout the East- 
ern and Southern States. From Dover, Delaware, to Dallas, Texas, 
she taught and directed teaching. Among the institutions which 
engaged her services for institute work were the State College, 
Delaware; Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Cheyney In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania; Manassas Industrial School, Virginia; 
Hampton Institute; the Normal School, Baltimore; West Vir- 
ginia State College; and Dallas Institute, Texas. 

Touching the life of these people, she did much to raise the 
standards of teaching in the belated sections of the country. The 
writer has had access to numerous testimonials from persons not 
only speaking of her work in the highest terms, but giving in de- 
tail how they have been helped by the new and modern methods 
which she advanced. In many of these cases her demonstrations 
and lectures in summer schools and institutes are referred to as 
working a revolution in teaching in those places. There is no 
doubt that the District of Columbia has never had a teacher 
whose influence has been more widely exerted. 

Among her achievements of a civic nature Miss Merritt looked 
with pride upon the Teachers’ Benefit and Annuity Association, 
which she founded and so conducted that today with a surplus 
of $50,000 it is doing much for the comfort of teachers who are 
unfortunately cireumstanced. Having in mind also the needs of 
children of the poor, she organized and directed with equal sue- 
cess the Prudence Crandall Association. 

She was retired three years ago by the Board of Education at 
a time when her physical and mental condition would permit her 
to enjoy the remainder of her life free from obligations and cares, 
but she was too much interested in her fellowman to become in- 
active. She continued to devote much of her time to the work of 
the Phillis Wheatley Branch of the Y. W. C. A. She did her most 
important work during these three years, however, as the active 
and efficient president of the Washington, D. C., Branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Under her administration the circle became one of the most active 
in the country. Many persons joined it because of the mere fact 
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that Miss Merritt was president. There is little doubt that her 
activities at her advanced age hastened her death. 

Because of her interest in movements looking to the education 
of her people Miss Merritt was a firm supporter of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. The last time she 
was able to leave her home she came in person to a meeting of the 
Washington Financial Committee of the Association to make her 
annual contribution to this work. Every worthy cause could count 
on her support. These words with which a writer once closed an 
article on her work, then, now take on a new meaning, ‘‘Though 
her active influence now ends, her silent influence will go on 


forever.’’ 


Carter G. Woopson 
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